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Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer 


(Number Twenty-Six) 


NANCY FORD CONES 


AM asked to answer the question, 
“Why am I a pictorial photo- 
grapher?” and I am asking myself, 
“Why am I?” I do not know 
that I am one. I believe that I 
have just gone on for years breaking all the 
rules of photography and making pictures as I 
pleased and that others have decided for me 
whether or not I am a pictorialist. 

A long time ago, I knew a very old man who 
was rich. He did not have any direct heirs, 
but kept on accumulating more wealth. Some- 
one asked him, ““Why do you keep on hoarding 
money? After you are gone, your nieces and 
nephews will just spend it.” “If they have 
half as much fun spending it as I have had 
earning it”, he answered, “I shall be satisfied”’. 
And so I guess that is the answer. I keep on 
making pictures because I enjoy the work. 
If I have given others one-half as much pleasure 
in looking at my pictures as I have experienced 
in the making of them, I am fully repaid. 

Thirty years ago I made a picture of a girl 
with a shawl, and a basket on her head. She 
was a typical peasant type. I like to think and 
speak of this picture, for in so doing I seem to 
recapture some of the emotion that filled me at 
the time. This experience was an awakening, 
and in it I seemed to realise the possibilities that 
the use of the camera held for me. 

It has been said in my presence that one 
should travel to make pictures. I do not doubt 
that my mind is warped and narrow in many 
things as well as picture-making. I have never 
traveled very far; but in the short distances I 
have gone from home, I feel that I have traveled 
intensively. I know there are wonderful scenes 
and subjects abroad, and in this country, too, 
that I should delight in photographing; but it is 


a dead sure thing that if you cannot make 
pictures in and around home, it is positively 
hopeless to go abroad to find them. 

A beautiful thing was said of Mr. Cones and 
me, and of our work together, by a friend whom 
we adore, and who is fond of scouting around 
with us sometimes. Last summer we were 
spending a day exploring some caverns here in 
Southern Ohio, and, incidentally, we were 
working on a series of wild flowers in color photo- 
graphy. We saw a beautiful vine with a lovely 
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sparkling red berry, in a cliff too steep and too 
high above us to set up the camera. He sug- 
gested that he would climb and get it for us. 

“No”, I objected, “do not disturb it. It 
belongs there and it may not thrive in another 
locality.” 

Then our friend said, as though talking to 
himself, worries me.” 

“What worries you?” we asked. 

“There is one thing about you people that 
worries me, and that is that you are not going 
to live long enough to do all the wonderful things 
that you see to do. You go along here seeing 
beauty in the most ordinary things—things 
that the rest of us never even notice.”” And so 
it is. Life will not be long enough to photo- 
graph all the beautiful things there are around us, 
even though our eyes are watching for them. 


I notice in looking over some of the past 
numbers of the articles of this series that Mr. 
Fleckenstein does not tell us just why he is a 
pictorialist. It is not necessary for him to do so, 
for we know that he is an artist. His article 
thrills me, as all his splendid pictures that I 
have seen have thrilled me for years. One thing 
that he says I wish to speak of, for it is so vitally 
true: “The negative must possess a picture, 
and the main thing is the picture itself.” After- 
manipulation and printing-processes alone cannot 
make a picture. 

To me, the password into the realm of picture- 
making is love of the beautiful and the faculty 
or indefinable something that tells one what is 
essential, and, most of all, what is nonessential, 
in making a picture, and without which faculty 
there is no art. 


Art in Photography 


ELIZABETH K. WHITE 


HOTOGRAPHY”, disdainfully 
exclaimed a friend of mine, a 
celebrated colorist, ‘“‘photography— 
it is just a bit of white with a 

@ bit of black!’ So quoted Henry 
Voisin, French critic, in Revue du Vrai et du Beau. 
M. Voisin continues: “I regret that he was 
not with me when I visited the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society in London and stood before the 
‘Micawber’ of Nancy Ford Cones. He would 
have seen what an artistic temperament com- 
bined with an incredibly perfect technique can 
do for an art such as photography, which is 
wrongly supposed by many to be mechanical 
and impersonal. In the presence of this master- 

piece, one hardly knows which to admire most, 
the physiognomy and pose of the subject, whose 
very attitude suggests the whole of the character 
which Dickens created, or the skill of the operator 
who has achieved suck a triumph in chiaroscuro. 

I have never seen any by Nancy Ford Cones 
who showed such a feeling for values, or who 
manipulated light and shade with such marvelous 

success.” 

La Revue Moderne, September, 1927, comments 
on the group of pictures exhibited in London at 
the Royal Society, and says of ‘““Mr. Micawber’’: 
“Mrs. Cones’s supple and versatile talent has 
painted—for it would be inadequate to say 
photographed—the improvident and fantastic 
but always sympathetic Micawber. The photo- 
graphs of Nancy Ford Cones have the qualities 


which suggest the art of the painter much more 
than the art of the photographer. These works, 
which bear witness of fine artistic sense and 
brilliant imagination, are also very remarkable 
in their execution. Mrs. Cones learned from her 
husband the technique of photography, and it 
was he who initiated her in the use of the ‘gum 
bichromate’ process, which in her hands _ has 
achieved results of the highest excellence. Her 
method is to work out in her mind the subject 
and composition of her pictures, visualising the 
result which she desires, then seeking the persons 
and scenic arrangements necessary for its realisa- 
tion. Photography thus conceived, and practiced, 
is truly a fine art, and she who has brought 
into being these charming pictures, so true to 
life, so natural and full of poetry, well deserves 
to be called an artist.” 

Herbert du Plessis, art critic, writes in Les 
Artistes d’ Aujourd’hui (October, 1927): “We 
may justly do honor to the talent of Mrs. Nancy 
Ford Cones, who, in her contribution to the 
Photographic Salon in London, reveals a very 
attractive personality. The subject which she 
has chosen is at once a fine portrait and an 
admirable composition in ‘genre’. The picture 
of Mr. Micawber is happily conceived and brings 
out in a remarkable degree the psychological 
peculiarities of this hero of confidence and 
optimism. The accessories are chosen with 
great skill.” 

Cincinnati Fine Arts. 
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The C. A. C. Camera Club of Oneida, N.Y. 


(An Appreciation) 
FREDERICK B. HODGES 


“A ENRY DAVID THOREAU said, 
Qk Z “He would be a poet who could 
fj] impress the winds and streams 

! into his service to speak for him”’. 
wees} When we make pictures that show 
our imaginative power, we speak in the language 
of the winds and streams, we interpret the 
poetic loveliness of Nature. This is the spirit 
of the C. A. C. Camera Club workers, and 
accounts, partially at least, for their steady 
improvement. 

Two public exhibitions have been held by the 
organisation, the first of which was written up 
by their secretary, Mr. Wells, and published in 
this magazine. It is with the second exhibition 
that I am concerned, and I am moved to write 
of it for several reasons. When any body of 
people, banded together for a purpose, achieves 
that purpose, the public ought to know about it. 
I know however, that any of the club members 
would write altogether too modestly of their 
achievements. Finally, there are some facts 
about the members themselves that are pleasant 


EDWIN PARK 
C. A. C. Camera Club 


SHIRLEY R. FREEMAN 
President C. A. C. Camera Club 


to know, besides being of importance in relation 
to the society’s success. 

It is a small community, indeed, that does not 
boast of a club of some sort today, yet the per- 
centage of camera clubs is very low. This is a 
deplorable fact, for a well-organised and flourish- 
ing society of camera workers is a valuable asset 
to any town, village, or city. Its influence is 
never anything but elevating, because its mem- 
bers are constantly being educated in the finer 
things of life and taught to see and value simple 
charms near at hand. 

At the meetings of the C. A. C. Camera Club, 
I have been strongly impressed with these facts. 
The quiet earnestness with which each member 
seems imbued, the singular devotion to his or 
her particular field, is proof that each one is 
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A WINTER-WALK 


Cc. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


bringing to the club something of inspirational 
charm and value in his own individual way. 
The fact is that, as we strive to turn our ideas 
of Nature into pictures, we look at life more 
seriously, for we are but endeavoring to express 
Nature’s effect upon us, which means the 
domination of feelings of a high order. 

In Shirley Freeman, the C. A. C. Camera Club 
has a guiding spirit whose personality, ability, 
and love of camera work make him peculiarly 
fitted for the place. The club would never have 
been in existence but for him, and I think it can 
safely be said that he is also responsible for its 
survival. Each member, however, is deserving 
of great credit for the loyal manner in which 
he or she has supported the club president and 
the readiness with which his suggestions have 
been accepted and enthusiastically worked upon. 

When a society meets but once each month 
and has no club or workrooms which would be 
a means of keeping alive interest, everything 
depends on individual effort for its success. 


Mr. Freeman has not spared this effort, and 
does not spare it even now, with able and active 
spirits to help. He seems to have a decided 
ability for fostering and keeping alive a feeling 
of good-fellowship among the members. This is 
one of the most noticeable features, this fine 
spirit displayed toward each other. There is 
an entire absence of petty jealousy, rather an 
abundance of effort to see the good in the “other 
fellow’s’”’ work. 

Progress and improvement are points never 
lost sight of. I have had many conversations 
with one of the most talented workers of the 
society, Mrs. C. H. Johnston, who made the 
picture ‘““The Last Load”. The thought upper- 
most in her mind is how to raise her work to 
higher levels, not how praiseworthy it is already. 

Mrs. Johnston does not live in a city where 
the best in photography can always be seen 
and where one may be affected by good art in all 
its branches; she lives in the country and depends 
on her own resources. If her work has merit, 
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ARCHITECTURAL STUDY 
Cc. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


it is because she is able to see Nature ideally, 
and express herself in her pictures. She selects 
simple subjects, and her vision of Nature is fresh 
and untinged with the clutter and distractions 
of a crowded city-mind. 

Her picture just referred to is a bromoil. 
When I look at it, I am affected pleasantly, 
for it expresses something it should express— 
rest. After the toil of the hot afternoon in 
the hayfield, the horses, men, and even the dog 
seem to be coming along in a contented, satisfied 
way; they are already resting, even though the 
hay has still to be put into the barn. The 
strain is over, and the storm which is seen to be 
overshadowing the sky has been beaten. A 
good many last loads have reached the barn just 
before the storm. Then, too, who does not love 
an old road leading through beautiful, over- 
hanging trees, nearly lost in the undergrowth 
occasionally, with remnants of old fences and 


CARL MAYER 


One 
could live very comfortably with this picture. 

The other picture by Mrs. Johnston is quite 
different in subject, but handled equally well. 
I know this old bridge, having been there pictur- 


suggestions of open fields and pastures. 


ing it myself. It is a stone-arch over the 
Sconondoa Creek, a stream of wonderful picture- 
esqueness and rich with associations of the old 
Indian days. I went there with another member 
of the club, Edwin Park, on one of the rarest of 
October days. The landscape was a blaze of 
color, heightened by brilliant sunshine. 

It seemed a charmed afternoon as we wandered 
up and down the stream, debating this good 
viewpoint and that, and we both made some good 
pictures of the bridge; but in some mysterious 
way Mrs. Johnston surpassed us. She has 
shown us the simple loveliness of the arch with- 
out trying to include the stream or its surround- 
ings, attractive as they are. Then, too, her 
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PORTRAIT STUDY 


picture is not a literal photograph of the bridge, 
but a photograph treated in such a way as to 
give it the intangible quality of poetry. 

“Captain Kid!’ It goes without saying that 
Mr. Freeman had a good time when he made 
this picture. The scene is laid at Fourth Lake, 
of the Fulton chain in the Adirondacks, his 
summer home, and the model is his young son. 
In a good deal of Mr. Freeman’s work human 
interest is included, though he makes some 
splendid landscapes. Probably he likes to 
picture children or grown-ups for the same 
reason that he likes to mix with them, and he 
certainly is successful either way. I have seen 
a very fine example of architectural photo- 
graphy by him, also, which while it did not 
include life was something resulting from it 
and perhaps fostered by the same instinct. 

Mr. Freeman’s work all shows care and study, 
and it is evident that he takes a keen interest 
in it. At the club meetings his enthusiasm is 


H. G. PHISTER 
C. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


great and he is ever trying to bring about some 
improvement in the general work. 

Mr. Salander’s picture of the cabin in the 
woods makes me wish to walk that way. I feel 
sure that if I were to see a large copy of this 
picture framed and hung, I would walk up to it 
and try to open the door, one steps so directly 
into the picture. I seem to hear, too, the music 
of the big pines, and I know there must be a 
delightful bit of forest there. Any picture that 
enables one to commune with Nature, that 
brings a message in a distinct and pleasing way, 
is a success, and the “Cabin in the woods” 
contains just those elements. 

“A Winter-Walk!” Perhaps Mr. Wells will 
pardon my naming his picture for him; at any 
rate it should never be called by any other name. 
Would that I might have been with him when he 
made it! I know I should have explored the 
hillside at the right, and wandered down into 
the gully at the left, to say nothing of following 
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CAPTAIN “‘KID”’ 


Cc. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


the trail straight ahead. In the evergreen 
country, when the snow lies deep, many such 
scenes are to be found; but Mr. Wells caught 
this one at an opportune time and stopped at 
the right spot, for the shadows are soft and 
delightful and the hemlocks are gracefully 
grouped. 

“Spring on the Sconondoa”’. The skies in 
this picture are those of spring, and the waters 
in the brook are too plainly of that season to 
make any mistake about it. It is a season of 
magic, and into every heart every year there 
comes a longing for it. I can see the March 
wind blowing in the tree-tops in this picture, 
and Mr. Cackett has done well to fill it so full 
of spring suggestions. He is one of the real 
workers of the club and loves to follow the urge 
of Nature and roam along the streams and 
by-ways of the open, treasuring, by means of 
his camera, some of the loveliness that so appeals 
to him. 

Mr. Cackett’s daughter, Miss Ruth Cackett, 


SHIRLEY R. FREEMAN 


delights in interpreting spring, also; and is it not 
one of the most fascinating of subjects? This 
same stream has been chosen by her, and I will 
venture to say that these two were rivals in 
the making of the best spring picture. I should 
like to stand at the very spot from which Miss 
Cackett made her picture and hear the rushing 
water and taste the sweet spring air on my lips. 
The long reach of the creek is well supported by 
the tree at the left, and the general effect is 
appealing to any nature-lover. Miss Cackett 
is one of the younger members of the club and 
is making good progress. 

Carl Mayer has made a good picture of the 
main entrance of the Oneida Community build- 
ing. An architectural study is always pleasing, 
and this one is particularly fitting because of its 
being the home of the sponsors of the club. 
It is not an easy task to photograph an entrance 
of this sort and give it an attraction from a 
pictorial point of view. 

Mr. Phister’s picture has no title; but does 
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THE LAST LOAD 


MRS. C. H. JOHNSTON 


Cc. A. C. CAMERA CLUB 


it need one? It might have a dozen equally 
good. One can imagine his delight in posing 
this model. It would be like photographing a 
bit of Nature. Mr. Phister is a professional 
photographer and a valued adviser of the club. 
His help is of material benefit to such an organisa- 
tion, and he is an enthusiastic worker, also. 

I should like to present the work of all the 
club members; but this article is necessarily 
limited both as to space and reproductions. 
The aims and ideals of this small club are high. 
At their meetings there is a tone of culture and 
refined taste which bespeaks the sort of people 
who compose the society, and it is a real pleasure 
to be associated with them. Their work shows 
a continual improvement, and some of it will be 
known and its worth recognised when many 
of the pictures displayed in high places are 
forgotten. 

No small part of the club’s success and progress 
is to be traced to another professional member, 
Edwin Park. His earnest co-operation and his 
readiness to give of his knowledge have been of 
great assistance to every member of the club. 
Each one appreciates his steadfast friendship 


and the worth of his advice. Some of the most 
interesting meetings are held in his studio. Mr. 
Park is a very able photographer, with a decided 
trend toward cultivated thought and expression. 
He has, by the way, an excellent and instructive 
lecture which he delivers before camera clubs 
and various organisations very successfully. 
This lecture is entirely original with Mr. Park, 
and is called by him “Behind the Scenes in Art”’. 
He illustrates it with large drawings and delivers 
it in a quiet, unassuming, yet withal forceful 
way. Mr. Park’s portrait study is unique and 
interesting. It is a picture of one of the club 
members, Mr. Stevens. 

As I said at the beginning of this article, the 
proportion of camera clubs is lamentably small. 
If camera workers could be made to see the 
benefits of such an organisation, the absorbing 
interest it affords, and the inevitable improve- 
ment in their work resulting from it, I am sure 
there would be a good many societies organised 
at once. Perhaps the example of the successful 
club I have written of will be an encouragement. 
In small communities, especially, there should be 
realised the worth of a camera club. 
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The German Photographic Industry 


G. HIRSCHFELD 


which has acquired a strong position 
in the world market, has only one 
really worth-while competitor, the 
United States. In view of the 
fact that these two countries represent by far 
the most powerful industries in this particular 
branch, it seems well worth looking into the 
factors which are behind the surprising develop- 
ment of the German photographic industry 
during the last few years. 

This development seems the more surprising, 
if one considers the tremendous lack of domestic 
capital caused by the loss of the war and the 
subsequent Treaty of Versailles and the Dawes 
Plan. The weakness of the German financial 
market may be characterised by the fact that 
foreign loans have been one of the deciding 
factors in the upbuilding of this industrial branch. 
It is estimated that today between twelve and 
thirteen billion marks are invested by foreign 
countries, and particularly by the United States, 
in German industrial enterprises; and, taking 
the rate of interest at an average of 8 per cent., 
it becomes clear that, on account of interest 
charges alone, approximately one billion marks 
must be paid every year by German industry in 
general, of which the photographic industry, 
of course, is a small but nevertheless a definite 
part. 

Although, from one point of view, a great 
burden results from these loans from abroad, 
it is certain, on the other hand, that it was 
only through this system of borrowing that the 
German photographic industry could be built 
up to the present high standard, that improve- 
ments and inventions could be put into practice, 
and that the whole working-scheme could be 
greatly increased in efficiency on account of 
‘rationalisation’, 7.e., the introduction of modern 
and highly developed production-means. Aside 
from these facts, which have, no doubt, greatly 
enhanced the present condition of the German 
photographic industry, there are other factors 
which might well be taken into consideration. 
The most important of these seems to be the 
after-war enthusiasm for sport and travel, from 
which the photographic industry has greatly 
benefited through the increasing popularity of 
amateur photography. This growing demand 
on part of the people at large has brought about 
conditions which enable the German manufac- 
turer to introduce the system of mass production. 

The largest unit in apparatus, as well as 


technical equipment, is the German Dye Trust 
(I. G. Farben industrie), which has recently, 
on account of the growing demand, acquired a 
large factory in Munich, and it is said that here 
the mass production of the so-called “Billy’’- 
apparatus is to be started. In 1926 another 
factory in Munich was attached to the Dye 
Trust’s interests. The expansion policy of this 
German combination is not only due to the 
increased demand on the domestic market but 
to a highly satisfactory export business. This 
latter is pushed forward by the Dye Trust’s 
interests in two different ways. One is signified 
by the various agreements with American 
manufacturers for the more efficient exploitation 
of patents and so on, and the other refers par- 
ticularly to the opening of foreign branches. 
Both, however, seem to serve either directly or 
indirectly one purpose; namely, the development 
of the German photographic industry, as far as 
it is connected with the interests of the German 
Dye Trust. 

The largest manufacturer of photographic 
cameras and reproduction apparatus in Germany 
is Zeiss-Ikon, Inc., a merger which in 1926 was 
formed by the Goerz-Ernemann-Ica-Kontessa- 
Nettel interests. The afore-mentioned com- 
bination, however, is practically limited to the 
manufacture of apparatus. Most of all it is the 
kinema apparatus, which counts for a large 
percentage of the combination’s production. 
It is estimated roughly that at least half of all 
the movie-houses in the world purchase their 
machines from Zeiss-Ikon, Inc. At the present 
time this manufacturing group maintains a yearly 
production of approximately 8,000 machines 
for movie houses. It might be added that 
aside from the kinema apparatus, this camera 
group is working on acceptable and _ salable 
narrow-film cameras which are _ particularly 
convenient to the amateur and can be produced 
in large quantities. 

The third important group in the German 
photographic industry is represented by Schering- 
Kahlbaum, Inc., which since 1925 has possessed 
in the firm of Voigtlinder and Sohn a very 
capable manufacturer. The interests of this 
concern, however, are largely limited to the 
manufacture of chemical photographic supplies. 
Aside from these large producers, there are 
a number of smaller factories which are in 
their majority highly specialised. There is, for 
instance, Mimosa, Inc., in Dresden, which 
specialises in photographic papers and negative 
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material. Although a few years ago there 
existed many small manufacturers dealing in 
photographic apparatus as well as_ chemical 
supplies, these have in recent years been absorbed 
by the afore-mentioned large producing interests 
and those that remain today are almost exclu- 
sively specialty firms. 

As regards the foreign trade, there is only one 
competitor of any importance, and that is the 
American photographic industry. The largest 
international photographic combination, the 
Eastman Kodak Company, has in recent years 
reorganised its German sales organisation. 
A little over two years ago a firm, the “German 
Kodak, Inc.” was founded with a capital of ten 
million marks or two and a half million dollars, 
in which the United Glanzstoff Works in Elberfeld 
participated through the inclusion of their 
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German Glanzfilm, Inc. It seems, however 
that this powerful American competition has not 
taken anything away from the excellent business 
done by the German manufacturers. At least, 
the fact that such strong combinations as Zeiss- 
Ikon, Inc., were in a position to pay a dividend 
of six per cent., and that Schering Kahlbaum, 
Inc., declared a dividend which was a few per 
cent. higher than the previous one, should prove 
the truth of the afore-mentioned statement. 

It has been said that the newest invention in 
the photographic field, the “photomaton’’, is 
likely to be the greatest obstacle in the way of a 
liberal development of the photographic indus- 
tries of the world. It seems, however, that 
this opinion is not shared by the leading manu- 
facturers in Germany. On the contrary, the 
latter seem to think that the popularity of the 
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camera which can be easily carried from one 
place to another will be maintained for years 
to come. 

In view of the trend of development which 
characterises the German photographic industry 
and which has been indicated above, it seems 
safe to say that a further expansion of the volume 


of business done either in the domestic or in the 
foreign market might be looked for; and it is to 
be hoped that the arrangements which now exist 
between American and German manufacturers 
will be extended so as to create an atmosphere 
and a field of mutual endeavor for satisfactory 
results on both sides of the ocean. 


Beauty in U¢gliness 
EDWARD D. WILSON 


mei it is true that there is beauty 
in perfection, then there must 
be beauty in perfect ugliness. 
( “Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” 

exe=@) If an object tells a story of ugliness 
in a “‘truthful’? manner, then it is beautiful. 
Everyone can think of some object which has 
fascinated him by its ugliness. This fascination 
has been caused by his appreciation of its perfect 
repulsiveness. It might have been a person, 
or a toad, or the grimy interior of a factory. 
But, on careful consideration, one will certainly 
admit that there was—contradictory as it may, 
at first, seem—something in that object which 
appealed to his sense of the beautiful. 

Fascinating in this manner are the scenes 
wrought by the industry of our modern age. 
They are unsightly, to be sure, at first glance 
abhorrent; but after contemplation they take 
on an aspect of most singular beauty. Is not a 
steam locomotive a thing of most stupendous 
beauty? It is the very materialisation of power, 
incomprehensible power. As it rushes demon- 
like, belching smoke and steam, it is hideous; 
but is not everyone fascinated by it? It is its 
perfect hideousness which brings about this 
fascination. So it is with all industry, with the 
dirty tugboat “with salt-caked smokestack”, 
with the coal-black smoke which pours from 
tall chimneys. 

Painting is the oldest form of art; it was born of 
the age of agricultural man. It is best suited, 
then, to the rendering of pastoral scenes. Only 
in the exquisite tints of an oil-painting can the 
inimitable colors of nature be approached. 
A photograph can render a sunset in a very 
beautiful manner, but it cannot do so as excel- 
lently as can an oil painting. The very age, 
however, which created the roaring locomotive, 
the grimy smokestacks, and the filthy, waste- 
laden river, has created a new form of art. This 
is photography. A photograph lacks color; but 


it easily rectifies this deficiency by the delicate 
tones which only a photograph can possess. 


Industry has little color, only gradation of tones. 
Photography, then, is excellently suited to 
reproducing its beauty. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that each of 
the two forms of art above mentioned is more 
fitted than the other to the rendering of the 
beauties of the age in which it was born. It is 
true that there are some excellent pastoral photo- 
graphs, just as there are some equally excellent 
paintings of industry; but these cases are the 
exceptions rather than the rule. 

Beauty exists, not in an object, but in the eye 
of the observer. What is captivating to one 
may prove even repulsive to another. So it is 
with industry. The untrained observer often 
fails to appreciate a scene of ever-progressing 
commerce. This, however, is also true of a 
pastoral scene—which, none can deny, is the 
opposite of an industrial scene—many people 
simply overlook a quiet field of peaceful sheep. 
It is training, and that only, which can help one 
to observe such things. Yet how manifestly 
is one repaid for the slight effort expended in 
getting this training! It is more difficult to 
obtain it with regard to industrial scenes than to 
do so with regard to pastoral scenes. For there 
is a love, dormant in some, but existing in every- 
one, for the quiet, open country; yet a love for 
the scenes of industry must be created. Love 
of the country is a part of our instinct; love of 
the city is not. In the country, nearly all is 
unalloyed beauty—it abounds at every turn of 
the head; but in the city, beauty must be dis- 
cerned from the uninteresting, as diamonds are 
separated from clay. Only here and there can it 
be found. When an object which appears 
attractive or fascinating has been found, consider 
it. What constitutes its beauty? It is not its 
color; that is nearly always of a repulsive tint, if 
it exists at all. It is its mechanical perfection, 
its supreme ugliness? So, beauty is accom- 
plished at the two extremes, by complete lack of 
ugliness and by complete presence of it. That 
which reaches either extreme is a thing of beauty. 
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FORTIETH EXHIBITION—BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 


JEFF SKINNER 


Fortieth Exhibition—Brooklyn Institute 


WALTER E. OWEN 


JHE Fortieth Annual Exhibition of 
prints by members of the Depart- 
&¥| ment of Photography of the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
hung during March and April in 
the Brooklyn Museum, maintained with con- 
sistency the high standard always set by members 
of this group. The prints were selected by an 
outside jury consisting of Ira W. Martin, presi- 
dent of the Pictorial Photographers of America; 
Raymond P. R. Neilson, A. N. A., prominent 
portrait painter and art instructor, and Dr. 
Arnold Genthe. 

For the first time in over a decade, the name 
of the late Joseph Petrocelli was missing from the 
catalog, much to the regret of all who remember 
this very active and enthusiastic worker, one of 
the Department mainstays. 


X 


That fleeting thing which one feels rather than 
sees, “print-quality”, was present to a notable 
extent, even at times combining with technical 
excellence to bring otherwise uninteresting 
subjects to exhibition caliber. 

A note of modernism was introduced by 
several of the women members in some very 
interesting prints. Mrs. Antoinette B. Hervey 
showed a print in palladiotype, “Cathedral 
Pattern”, which was an adventure in pure 
pattern, the camera being pointed directly at 
the ceiling of the cathedral in such a manner 
that the lines of the groined arches met in perfect 
and symmetrical repetition. If cut in four equal 
parts, any quarter of this print could be a true 
duplicate of the other three. Mrs. Edna Seaton 
showed what was perhaps the most “modern” 
print in the show, “Wire Walkers”, made also 
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FORTIETH EXHIBITION 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 


JANET 


A. MERRELL POWERS 


H. RICHARDSON CREMER 
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A HAPPY FAMILY 
FORTIETH EXHIBITION—BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 


with upturned camera, depicting several circus 
performers in a maze of wires against the pattern 
of the seamed canvas of the tent. Also in the 
vein of pattern were several excellent still-life 
renderings, among them being “Design Marine” 
by Miss Frances Ludovici, “Happy Family” by 
Miss Margaret Nichols, and “Glass” by Miss 
Mary Callaghan. This print, a design in circles, 
was a distinct departure in subject for Miss 
Callaghan, as she had always portrayed scenes 
and travel-subjects. She was also represented 
by more new subject matter, a “Portrait’’, and 
several figure studies, the best one, “India’’, 
being a study of a Hindu dancer. 

Harry A. Neuman deserted portraiture for 
still-life and pattern, his best prints being a 
kallitype of two empty bottles, titled “The 
Lovers’’, and “37 Broad Street”, an arrangement 
of rectangles formed by the late afternoon sun’s 
shadows on windows and doors. Joseph Kraysler 
showed a variety of subjects, including a pattern, 
“Frog in His Puddle”, and a “modern” presenta- 
tion of a ship-deck scene, “‘Picture Ahead?” 

Four still-life prints in tri-colored carbro by 


MARGARET A. NICHOLS 


Harold I. Swahn attracted attention for their 
technical as well as their artistic merit. 

Excellent landscape prints were seen in any 
number, and mention should be made of the 
sunsets of J. W. Aughiltree, ““Raquette Evening” 
and “O Night, Draw Thy Curtain’; “The 
Wind-Swept Shore” and “Sand-Dunes” of 
J. Milton Bergen; “Grindelwald Valley” of 
Thomas Blake, Jr.; two desert-scenes by Miss 
Helen Miller, who sent her entry from Arizona; 
the “Vermont Landscape” of A. M. Powers; 
and the magnificent bromoils of Edward D. 
Mudge, who can invest the simplest pastoral 
with a charm and feeling of restful beauty 
attained by few others. 

The field of portraiture was well covered, 
one of the outstanding prints of the show being 
a portrait of the dean of the Department, Myers 
R. Jones, by Dwight N. Streeter. Mr. Jones, 
himself, exhibited a group consisting mostly of 
genre-studies, the most interesting of which 
were an immigrant pair in a “Lower-Deck 
Flirtation”, and an amusing picture of a colored 
man, seated, obviously trying to look very 
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FORTIETH EXHIBITION 
BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 


THE GRINDELWALD VALLEY, SWITZERLAND 
THOMAS BLAKE, JR. 


"THE OLD WOODCUTTER 


J. W. AUGHILTREE 
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dignified, and most appropriately titled “Otium 
cum Dignitate’. Among other portraits and 
character-studies were “The Old Woodcutter’’, 
by Mr. Aughiltree; “Portrait”, by Mrs. Seaton; 
“Doris”, a charming picture of a little girl; and 
several brilliant portraits of men by Jeff Skinner. 
A group of portraits and figures were shown by 
H. R. Cremer, as well as some very interesting 
studies of beautiful hands. Wm. D. McClure 
showed several interesting prints, the best of 
which was a nude “Torso”’. 

Walter E. Owen was assured by both the 
Department’s class instructors that his portrait 


On Duty with the Photo 


prints were all very bad, but he maintained that 
in them he secured exactly the effect he had in 
mind when making the exposures and with that 
was content. 

In all, twenty-nine members exhibited prints, 
all of which were meritorious and deserving of 
comment, but space limitations prevent. 

[We wish to thank Mr. Owen, and the members 
of the Photographic Section of the Brooklyn 
Institute, for the co-operation given us in con- 
nection with illustrations for this article. Ten 
in all were sent; but limited space prevented our 
using more than 


Section, Sig.-Res., U.S.A. 


LIEUTENANT JOSEPH L. KOCHKA, Sig.-Res. 


BOW just what would a photographer, 

commissioned in the Photo Section, 
Signal Corps Reserve, of the United 
States Army do during a summer 
~ tour of active duty? Perhaps, 
like myself, many of the readers of this magazine 
interested in the work of the Reserves and of 
the C. M. T. C. training camps, have asked 
themselves this question. I asked it myself, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER'S TENT—CAMP KUMPE 


and last summer for two weeks I received my 
answer. It was a very interesting answer and 
it taught me—who knew comparatively little 
about the work of the Signal Corps, its purpose, 
and its chief reason for existence—a great deal 
more about Signal Corps work and Signal Corps 
photographic methods than I had hoped to learn 
in such a limited space of time. 

The Signal Corps has only one reason for its 
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existence—that is, to handle the communications 
of the Army, whether those communications 
are within the Army, go from it, or are received 
from outside of it. Other than this, it really 
has no interests to serve. Photography, like 
the meteorological section, has been added 
arbitrarily to the Signal Corps. It has very 
little, if any, connection with communications. 
Do not, however, let this make you think that 
the Photo Section of the Signal Corps is slighted 
or neglected. The Photographic School at Fort 
Monmouth, where for nine months during the 
year instruction is given in a very thorough 
and scholarly fashion to enlisted men who make 
application to attend the school, is a very well- 
equipped and efficiently conducted institution. 


to me. The Major’s purpose was to obtain 
a photographic record of the activities of the 
Reserve Officers actually handling and instruct- 
ing units of C. M. T. C. students and Regular 
Army recruits. These pictures were to serve a 
dual purpose. First, they were to be evidence 
that the Reserve Officer is fully equal to the 
task of taking over, practically unaided and even 
unsupervised by Regular Army officers, the work 
of drilling, teaching, and disciplining—not only 
in the basic essentials but in the technical ones— 
the C. M. T. C. student and the Regular Army 
recruit. Second, the pictures were to have a 
teaching-point; they must show an interesting 
teaching or study situation, and, if possible, 
an instruction situation presented from the 


RETREAT 


Here the very best methods are taught and the 
instruction is in very capable and skilled hands. 
The mimeographed collection of photographic 
notes that serve as a textbook might very well 
be published and used on a widespread scale 
as a photographic instruction manual. It shows 
teaching-ability and skilled presentation of a 
high order. Although the laboratory is situated 
in one of the old temporary buildings, built during 
the war, I found the big, well-ventilated, and 
clean darkroom a real delight and the big printing- 
machines in the printing-room a genuine pleasure 
to use. In fact, many a professional darkroom 
could well be modeled after the one in the old 
building at Fort Monmouth. 

So when, on August 18, 1929, I reported to 
the Senior Instructor, Major Sawyer, I soon 
found out about the work that had been assigned 


LIEUT. JOSEPH L. KOCHKA 


unusual and different point of view. These 
pictures were to be used in lectures to be given 
to the Reserve Officer groups in inactive training 
work during the following winter. 

The Major briefly outlined what he wanted. 
He then obtained authority for me to use the 
darkroom, laboratory, and printing-facilities of 
the Photographic School, and left me to my own 
devices. I was to learn the Signal Corps require- 
ments in twenty-four hours and then make 
photographs to meet these rather difficult 
requirements. During the following two weeks, 
although I saw him often, I had very few con- 
ferences with the Major. He left me to my own 
initiative. I was to make photographs and he 
was hoping that I would make them not only 
with a camera but with brains. 

The first day I did not even use a camera. 
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The Speed Graphic was left at home. The 
Reserve Officers had been assigned to certain 
companies and groups of C. M. T. C. students 
and set to work on certain technical installations 
and problems at reduced distances. For instance, 
they assumed that the Reserve Officers and the 
C. M. T. C. groups were the signal organisation 
handling the radio, telephone, and pigeon com- 
munications of an army corps. The problem 
was to hook up by telephone or by radio the 
different units in the different nets. There were 
lines to be run from Corps Headquarters to 
Division Headquarters, from Division to Brigade, 
from Brigade to Regiment, and then laterally. 
In the beginning, the different division and 
brigade headquarters simply stuck their instal- 
lations and switchboards on the ends of a building 
and hooked them together; Corps Headquarters 
might be around the other end of the building, 
and Division Headquarters was just across the 
alley. After the third day, these distances were 
increased until they were a mile or more apart. 

On Tuesday my work began. I carried a 
Speed Graphic. It made the pictures shown 
here as well as the hundred or more that were 
made and printed. It was easy in the begin- 
ning; but when I had to chase the units all over 
Fort Monmouth, and then, when we were on 
maneuvers the last week, to chase them all the 
way from Eatontown and Fort Monmouth, 
it developed into a real job. Fortunately, I 
had my automobile with me. 

It was all very interesting tome. I had served 
in the 27th Division, A. E. F., and had seen 
miles of wire strung along the roads of Flanders 
and the Somme; but, perhaps because I had 
other things to think about in those days, the 
immensity and the overwhelming magnitude of 
the task that confronts the Signal Corps had 
never come home to me. As a realisation of 
what the Signal Corps does and is came over me, 
their job really fascinated me. There was 


romance in it; it was far beyond my ability to 
picture the story of their far-flung lines. It 
was a new world to me and new ideas and new 
words crept over me—Murphy tests, pike-poles, 
reel-carts, and the mystic numbers that identify 
their instruments and their codes. 


I can’t tell the whole story here, nor will the 
pictures tell it all. But when the story of world- 
girdling copper lines is told, the Signal Corps, the 
men who made it, and their work, will be one 
of the brightest of the chapters. 

Then came the maneuvers. Memories of a 
hundred camps and billets, pitched throughout 
the cotton fields and mountain valleys of the 
Carolinas, in the muddy fields of Flanders, along 
the racked and torn roadsides of the Somme, 
came back to me in all their vividness and dis- 
comfort. The C. M. T. C. boys, filled with 
youth’s enthusiasm and inexperience, plunged 
headlong into the making of Camp Kumpe, 
as it was called. Then came three days of 
following the movements of the 99th and 79th 
Divisions as they strung wires from the Base 
Camp at Fort Monmouth to Camp Kumpe, 
and then out from the maneuver camp to points 
outlined in the problem. These were busy days, 
when, after chasing the outfits over the country- 
side, and finally finding them, I found myself 
faced with making pictures in deep heavily 
shaded woods, or photographing troops that 
were too busy to pose for their pictures. Days 
out in the open were followed with long hours, 
often until midnight, in the laboratory, where I 
ran the panchromatic cutfilm through the tanks 
and turned to the printing. I used panchro- 
matic cutfilm entirely, chiefly because I was 
interested in its use in the field and because 
someone had told me that it was not the thing 
to do. The results obtained seemed to justify 
my use of panchromatic film. 

A Speed Graphic with an F/4.5 lens was used. 
There was very little attempt at speed-work, 
as I wanted every shot to count. Most of my 
subjects were good actors and very willing to 
pose without looking at the camera. I used a 
tripod most of the time and had very few failures. 
My most serious failing was a tendency to 
double-expose too often. I tried three times 
to get the mess officer supervising the cook and 
double-exposed two out of three shots. 

A few of the prints are shown with this article. 
It was a new experience to me and a very enjoy- 
able and profitable one. I shall be happy to go 
again this summer. 
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FIGURE 1 


PETER P. ROCCAPRIORE 


An Amateur Film-Washing Device 
PETER P. ROCCAPRIORE 


AIS necessity is the mother of inven- 
| tion, and this applies appropriately 
to amateur photographers and their 
N} work, it is my aim in this article 
mes} to try to encourage some of my 
fellow-amateur photographers to make the 
plunge and to attempt a little inventing. They 
will be surprised to find that it is by no means 
so difficult as most people imagine, in its simpler 
forms, although to invent things commercially 
and to enter the bigger and broader work requires 
a great deal of skill and mastery; and this would 
be out of the question here for the amateur. 
This article is intended to deal with the above 
title, surely within the amateur’s limits. 

Right here, it would be well to quote Mr. 
Fontaine Fox, newspaper cartoonist-inventor, 
who recently wrote an article for a popular 
scientific journal bearing upon _ inventions. 


Says Mr. Fox, “Invention has come to mean 
in the average man’s mind the creation of some 
new mechanical contrivance instead of meaning 
the production of anything by the exercise of 
the imagination’; and further on he adds, 
“Some of my inventions are just common-sense 
applications of homely devices to troublesome 
situations.” 

The illustrations by Mr. Fox were made to 
stimulate many an amateur photographer to do 
what little inventing might prove helpful in his 
photographic work. 

This article is prepared for the especial benefit 
of those readers who find pleasure in making 
their own photographic equipment, who really 
enjoy handling tools and making something 
different, or better adapted to their personal 
photographic needs. 

How often is the amateur photographer 
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FIGURE 2 PETER P. ROCCAPRIORE 


confronted with the problem of how to wash his 
films in the best way without a film-washing 
device, so that all “hypo” or fixing-solution 
is washed away? 

For a number of years the writer has washed 
photographic rollfilms, but has never found a sat- 
isfactory way to wash them, until he happened 
recently to invent one. See Figure1. Of course, 
there are several fine pieces of equipment on the 
market designed to take care of almost every 
requirement in professional work; but the cost 
is usually out of the question for the amateur’s 
pocketbook, and often they are no better, except- 
ing in appearance, than the one illustrated here. 


FIGURE 3 PETER P. ROCCAPRIORE 


This easily constructed apparatus, which looks 
and sounds rather intricate, will handle any job 
of washing rollfilms and filmpacks; and, if care 
is used in its making, it will come out actually 
as in the illustrations. A few tools are employed, 
such as a pipe-wrench, pipe-joint cement, and, 
if preferred, soldering tools. Naturally, adjust- 
ments are necessary after construction. 

The three big features of this apparatus are: 
First, it can be made the same size as illustrated, 


FIGURE 4 PETER P. ROCCAPRIORE 


or any size to fit one’s sink and accommodate 
the volume of work required, as when two or 
more rollfilms—vest-pocket size—are washed at 
once. The film in Figure 1 is postcard size. 

The outfit illustrated here was made for any 
sink that measures 814 inches from center to 
center of the hot- and cold-water faucets. To 
prove this, the writer has taken this same appa- 
ratus to a friend’s house, where it was very 
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successful in its work. My friend was astonished 
at the device and how well it worked. 

Second, the convenience of not interfering with 
the household’s use of the faucet presents a 
pleasing feature. In other words, water can be 
obtained by the household while the film is in the 
washing-process. 

The third feature is the satisfaction of speed, 
easy handling, moderate cost to make, and 
greater convenience than any other device known 
to the writer. 

The photographs hardly need an explanation; 
but a short account of the actual material needed 
for construction may be helpful. 

The following materials were used: 2'4- 
inch valves; %-inch fittings, including elbow, 
nipples, plugs, and tees; 214 Leight bushings, 
x 4" tee; 14-inch nipple and cap— 
this fits under the hot-water faucet to hold 
the equipment firmly in place; 114-inch 45-degree 
elbow and a close nipple, soldered to a hose- 
coupler connection, Rain King; cost about 60 
cents. Another hose-coupler for connection to 
the upper device is shown in Figure 2. These 
can be had in any plumbing shop. 

This film-washer, as illustrated here, Figure 4, 
is now on the market and can be obtained from 
photographic dealers. It is well worth having 
for the amateur photographer, as it is very handy 


in the darkroom. The film is fastened by pins. 
Of course, the design of this film-washer is such 
that the water flows over both sides of the film 
its entire length, thus giving a showerbath to 
the film. 

When this apparatus is completed, a test 
should be made to ascertain whether the fittings 
leak or not. A good idea is to tighten the 
fittings and then solder them so that all fittings 
will not turn lose when fitting the device into the 
sink. It will help to hold it in position securely. 

First of all, screw the hose-coupler in the 
faucet, cold water of course, and have the opening 
of hose-coupler facing you or opposite the back 
of the sink. This must be screwed in tight 
before you make any measurements, thus insuring 
against leakage. 

The appearance of this outfit is surprising 
when finished in gilt, bronze, silver, or any color 
you wish. It all depends upon one’s taste in 
color. 

In conclusion, I will say that readers of PHoto- 
Era MaGazineE who have the knack of inventing 
will probably be able to improve upon the device 
as I have tried to describe it. As to minor 
details, each worker will do better by employing 
his own ideas. Not only your own ideas, but 
clever little things which others have made, 
can often be turned to good advantage. 


Lantern-Slides 


A. PALME 


MaylO far as I have been able to observe 
during my thirty odd years of dis- 
ya) sociating bromide of silver, amateur 


28 one final goal, which is to produce 
attractive pictures, to show them to one’s friends, 
to collect them, to store them in albums, some- 
times to sell them, and perhaps to have them 
hung in a salon. The sequence of these five 
possibilities has been chosen advisedly, because 
it arranges the amateurs at large in five classes 
of skill, from the tyro to the master. Fortunately, 
our common hobby allows such a wide gamut 
of subjects and modes of expression that an 
almost endless string of possibilities awaits the 
enthusiast. 

But let us consider another goal, one that 
seems to have been sadly neglected in the past 
by amateurs, and that is entertainment. Suppose 
radio reception were possible only with earphones! 
There would not be one-hundredth of the sets 


in existence. What the loudspeaker is to radio, 
the lantern-slide is to amateur photography. 
It puts your hobby in the entertainment class. 
You can entertain on any scale you wish, your 
family, a circle of friends, your club, or an 
audience of any size. 

What consideration, if any, have you ever 
given this subject? Let me offer a few sugges- 
tions. Take the family, for example. Children 
are photographed from the moment the nurse 
brings them in, up to their maturity. I have 
made slides from almost all of these negatives, 
and once a month there was—there still is— 
a family show, providing never-failing entertain- 
ment. Children get a great thrill from their 
own pictures in life-size on the screen. Take 
them unaware in the midst of their mischief, 
with the neighbors’ children, with the dog, 
on a hike, anywhere, and show the result on the 
screen. “Satisfaction guaranteed.” 

A picnic party is arranged with the families 
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PROJECTING LANTERN-SLIDES ON CEILING OF SICKROOM 


of your friend at some rural place. As usual, 
a camera goes along, and many a happy snap is 
made. A little slide collection results, bolstered 
up by some previously made slides of the place 
visited. A few days later the families are 
invited up to your house to see the slides, to see 
themselves, on the screen. What a _ unique 
entertainment, and what a relief from bridge- 
parties, uncertain radio, or just plain blah-blah 
tea-and-cake visits! 

Boy Scout Group III-B makes a hike to North 
Mountain in full camping equipment. Dinner 
will be cooked, council fire at night, home by 
ten p.m. Twenty snapshots of all the doings, 
including two outdoor flashlight pictures around 
the fire. At the next meeting at the Boys’ Club, 
a lantern-slide show of the trip. Did the boys 
like it? Did they!! 

I am living in the Berkshire Hills, a spot 
lavishly endowed with natural beauty. For 
years I have been collecting slides of all the more 
or less known sights and nooks of highways and 
byways in summer and winter. A slide collection 
of several hundred pictures resulted and is being 
constantly augmented. Town folk as_ well 
as visitors like to see them. The collection 


A. PALME 


provides fine entertainment. And, mind you, 
these slides are nothing out of the ordinary, 
just straight, clean photographs of nature, some 
of them black and white, others dyed faintly 
green, others blue. 

A friend of mine, who knows the value of 
slides, collects plant and animal life slides, has 
some of them hand-painted, and is continuously 
called upon to show his collection before clubs 
in the city. 

These are just a few of the vast possibilities. 
Doesn’t that sound inviting? 

Now, a few words about technique, apparatus, 


and cost. Lantern-slides are best made by 
contact. A larger camera than 34x44 is 


therefore not recommended—slide size is 314 x 4, 
horizontal only. Slides can be made, of course, 
from any size negative by reduction; but that 
requires a reducing camera. If you have an 
enlarging camera, you may temporarily convert 
it to a reducing type by adding bellows extension 
to the projection lens. Printing lantern-slides 
by contact from a small negative is just as simple 
as printing on developing-out paper. Slides 
are made in two grades, for normal and thin 
negatives just like paper. As a rule, a slide- 
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emulsion has always more contrast than paper, 
and the resulting positive, if properly exposed 
and developed, has a remarkable sparkle. 

Exposure depends, of course, upon the density 
of the negative. I usually take the first slide 
out of the box, and with a glass cutter (10 cents 
at Woolworth’s) cut it into four pieces, serving 
as test-strips. Using a 15-watt Mazda lamp 
six feet from the printing-frame, a normal 
negative will require about five seconds’ exposure. 
Any developer which is good for bromide paper 
suits a slide. Mythol-Hydrochinon gives fine 
results. Develop slides fairly densely, until the 
outline of the image can be faintly seen on the 
glass side of the plate. Fix and wash like 
negatives. 

The monotony of black-and-white screen 
pictures is beautifully relieved by dyeing slides 
in appropriate hues, such as light blue for water 
views, brownish-green for woodland scenes or 
water falls, reddish for firelight effects, pink or 
salmon for portraits. Excellent dyes of English 
manufacture for this purpose are on the market. 
I suggest, however, that you disregard directions 
and use for slides twice the amount of water to 
dissolve the powder tablets, otherwise offend- 
ingly deep coloring will result. 

The final step is matting, covering, and bind- 
ing the slides. With a little practice, twenty 
slides can be mounted per hour. A lantern- 


slide is worth five cents, the cover glass three 
cents. 


To project slides requires a lantern. They 
are somewhat expensive, retailing between 
forty-five dollars and sixty-five dollars. If you 


are handy with tools and sheet metal work, it 
should not be difficult to build one yourself, 
buying merely condensers, a projection lens, a 
small automobile head-light reflector (Mangin 
Mirror) and a 500-watt stereopticon light bulb. 
For home and club use, for simplicity and 
flexibility, the Victor model on a swivel base is 
hard to beat. 

Lantern-slides can be greatly enhanced by 
hand coloring, a trick which is not very difficult 
to master; but the last word in slides are natural 
color plates of either French or German manufac- 
ture. A collection of slides in natural colors of 
your family, of a vacation-trip, or of your home 
county, will arouse admiration and envy no end. 

Let me finish this story with what I think is 
an entirely new wrinkle in lantern-slides. Some 
time ago, two children were sick in my house 
and could not leave their beds. To amuse them, 
I placed the lantern on the floor between the two 
beds, propped up a mirror under 45 degrees in 
front of the lens, and projected pictures on the 
white ceiling, which the children could watch 
lying in bed. (See illustration.) 

When is your next show? 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XII—Further Experiments in Enlarging 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


[When Bert and Ray met to make their first enlargements, 
as recorded in our January number, they promised themselves 
that they would devise a system that would simplify the work 
by standardising certain of the factors and thereby auto- 
matically eliminate the necessity of considering them for each 
individual enlargement. Perhaps their efforts along this line 
will suggest to other workers how they can solve some of these 
problems.—Eb!Tor.] 
FQIERT and Ray had spent the evening 
bhi] making prints, and after the prints 
had been put to washing, the two 

camera enthusiasts sat down in 
their workroom to talk. “I should 
like to get at it and make some more enlarge- 
ments one of these nights”, said Ray. “But 
before I do it I want to have some sort of system 
devised so I’ll know what I’m doing without so 
much guesswork or experimentation.” 

“Suppose we see if we can’t figure out some 
things that will help, while the prints are 


washing.” 


“T think I have solved the problem of holding 
the enlarging paper in place on the easel without 
the use of push-pins’’, said Ray. 

“How’s that?” 

‘Well, I’ll make two things like shelf brackets, 
with the vertical arms next to the easel quite 
long, so that they will hold large paper when it is 
slipped between them and the easel. I'll hinge 
them at the apex from a rod so that they can be 
slid together or apart on it for narrow or wide 
enlargements. Then I'll weight the projecting 
arms, and the weight pulling down on them will 
hold the vertical arms firmly back against the 
easel. If we want white borders, we can slip 
the holders near enough together to mask a 
strip down each side, and put a strip of black 
paper across the top and bottom under the 
holders with the paper.” 
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“Man, that sounds great! No more chasing 
push-pins around in the dark and getting sore 
fingers pushing them in!” 

Ray reached for the darkroom notebook. 
“Let’s go over some of the other things together 
and see what we can do about them. I'll make 
notes as we go along, so that we will not over- 
look anything, and we can have it all before us 
when we get through.” 

“All right”, said Bert. “Suppose we make 
a list of the things to be considered, which have 
something to do with the making of an enlarge- 
ment. We can put them under the two main 
heads of ‘exposure’ and ‘development’; but if we 
use the same formula for our developer for all 
paper, we can mark that factor ‘constant’ and 
forget it.” 

“Yes, I think our big problem is with exposure. 
It takes a lot of fun out of it and kills a heap of 
time to have to make an experimental strip 
exposure of every negative. And I can’t afford 
to waste many full sheets at a dime achance.” 

“Well, what are some of the things that 
govern exposure? There’s the strength of light 
in the enlarger; we can mark that ‘constant’ 
and forget it. Then there’s the speed of the 
paper. Personally, I should be in favor of 
settling on one kind, with perhaps two or three 
different surfaces, and stick to it. Then we can 
mark the paper-speed factor ‘constant’ also.” 

“That suits me”, agreed Ray. “Next we 
might consider the density-of-negative factor. 
I wish we had some way to measure the density 
of each negative, but I haven’t been able to 
figure out anything. I have decided that about 
the best thing we can do is to grade our negatives 
according to density as near as we can, say into 
three groups, and then when we get to work 
all we shall need to do is to make one test strip 
for each group on the grade of paper we shall 
use for each group.” 

“Yeh. But suppose we want to use a smaller 
size stop to get sharper definition or to give us 
more time to shade certain portions during 
exposure; Or suppose we enlarge one negative 
in a group more than the others—what then?” 
asked Bert. “Those are two of the most impor- 
tant factors governing exposure, along with 
negative density.” 

“T thought we might make our test exposures 
with a certain stop, say F/11, and at a certain 
size of print, say the original size of the negative, 
and then we can easily calculate any changes’, 
said Ray. 

“How can we do it without too much figuring 
between exposures?” asked Bert. 

“We'll make an exposure stick’’, replied Ray. 

“What's an exposure stick?” 


Ray laughed. 
helpful * several ways, and we can make it 
after we .nake our test exposures. Here’s how. 
First we take a stick that is about an inch 
square and 40 inches long, and mark off five 


“It’s a thing that will be 


focal lengths of our enlarging lens on it. Let’s 
see! If we use the Kawee, its lens is 13.5- 
centimeter focus—call it 514% inches, which is 
near enough. Five focal lengths would be 
2714 inches. We shall call that the ‘fixed point’ 
and hold it as near over the optical center of the 
lens as we can judge when we are using it. 

“Now starting at the ‘fixed point’, we shall 
make a mark on the stick in front of the lens 
at inches, marking 
around on four sides of the stick, so that we can 
make a different scale for dense, normal, and 
thin negatives and another for indicating the 
‘times’ of enlargement. At 11, in front of the 
‘fixed point’, and the same distance—two focal 
lengths—back, we mark ‘1’, which means that 
when the paper is two focal lengths in front of 
the lens and the negative is two focal lengths 
back of it, we shall get a one-time enlargement, 
or original size of the negative. At 161% inches, 
or three focal lengths, we mark a ‘2’, which 
means that when the lens is three focal lengths 
from the paper, and in focus, it gives a two- 
times enlargement. In other words, the number 
of focal lengths that the paper is in front of the 
lens when the image is in focus, minus one focal 
length, gives the number of times—diameters— 
the negative is enlarged. And so figuring on that 
basis, we place a ‘3’ at the next mark and a ‘4’ 
at the last. 

“Now, we could stop there if we wanted to; 
but if we have the various distances between 
the negative and the lens, as we did for pro- 
jecting natural size at two focal lengths, it will 
help us to get a focus quicker, inasmuch as we 
would change the front distance in focusing 
when we racked the lens in and out, and would 
thereby change the ratio of enlargement and 
with it the time of exposure. If we divide 
the number of times of enlargement into the 
number of its respective distance in inches in 
front of the ‘fixed point’, it will give us the 
corresponding distance that the negative should 
be back of the ‘fixed point’ to bring the image 


into focus. Thus 2 into 164% gives us 84 
inches. And so we measure 814 inches back of 


the ‘fixed point’, make a mark, and number it 
‘2’. For a three-times enlargement the distance 
in front is 22 inches—three focal lengths plus 
one—and if we divide this by 3 we get 71%, 
which is the distance we measure back of the 
‘fixed point’ for ‘3’. And figuring the same 
way—4 into 2714 inches—we get 67% inches 
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back of the ‘fixed point’ for a four-times enlarge- 
ment. Thus, if we wanted to make a three- 
times enlargement—and when I say ‘times’ I 
mean diameter and not area—we set the rear 
‘3’ over the negative, rack out the lens until its 
optical center, as near as we can guess, is under 
the ‘fixed point’, place the easel with the paper 
at the front ‘3’, and it will be in approximate 
focus, depending upon how close we guessed 
the position of the optical center of the lens. 
That is one advantage of our exposure stick. 

“Now, suppose we have made a test exposure 
with a normal negative at original size and find 
that it required 5 seconds at F/11. On the 
exposure stick at ‘1’ we mark F/11—5 seconds 
on the side marked ‘normal’. It is now a simple 
matter to mark the exposure at the other dis- 
tances, which denote the rate of enlargement, 
by a simple calculation.” 

“Yeh, just multiply 5 seconds by 2 for two- 
times enlargement”’, said Bert. 

“Oh, hardly”, replied Ray. “That would 
seem right at first thought, but it isn’t. You 
see, suppose we are enlarging a 314 x 414-inch 
negative, which would leave, say, 3x4 inches 
after deducting the margin masked off by the 
carrier. When projected natural size, it covered 
3x4 or 12 square inches at 5 seconds. When 
enlarged two times or diameters it will cover a 
space 6x8 or 48 square inches, which means 
that the same amount of light must spread over 
four times as much area and will therefore 
require four times as much exposure, or 20 
seconds. And so we write F/11—20 seconds 
at the line marked ‘2’. At three-times enlarge- 
ment the image will cover 9 x 12 or 108 square 
inches, or nine times as much exposure, giving 
45 seconds; and for a four-times exposure it 
covers 12x16 or 192 square inches, which is 
probably larger than we shall ever want to make, 
or sixteen times the original, making 80 seconds.” 

“Tt looks as though I made a bum guess”, 
said Bert. “Who would think that enlarging 
from $3x4 to 12x16 would require sixteen 
times as much exposure?” 

“Tf we want to, we can include on our scale 
the exposure for different stops, also. Take the 
one at No. 2, for two-times enlargement. We 
have it marked F/11—20 seconds. If we want 
it ready for instant reading for other stops, we 
can mark it F/4.5—5 seconds, F/8—10 seconds, 
F/11—20 seconds, and F/16—40 seconds, which 
is probably as small a stop as we shall ever use. 
After we find the correct exposure for dense and 
thin negatives by making test strips, we can 
work out a scale for each in the same way, using 
a different side of the stick for each. The expe- 
sure stick will tell us how far to place the negative 


from the lens and the paper from the lens for a 
certain enlargement, and how much exposure 
to give at a given stop for that distance, provided, 
of course, we judge the density of the negative 
closely enough. But even at that, I think it 
will be near enough to obviate the enlarge- 
ments’ being so far off that we can’t save them 
by intensifying or reducing them as we would 
a negative. At least we could save the 
overexposures.” 

“Boy, you surely have been doing some 
figuring on that!’ said Bert, after Ray had 
finished speaking. 

“Yes, and some reading’, said Ray. 
another thing that I believe will save time, and 
that is to sort the negatives in each grade into 
the different size of enlargements we will make. 
That is, take, say, the normal negatives and sort 
them into groups according to the number of 
times they are to be enlarged. That would save 
refocusing the enlarger for every enlargement. 
You would have some 3 x 4 that you would want 
to enlarge on 8x10 paper, or two and a half 
diameters, which would be the most common. 
Then there would be others from which you 
would want to enlarge just a part, say 144x2 
to 6x8 or four diameters, and others from 
which you would take 2 x 3 and boost it to 6 x 9, 
or three diameters. I should sort out my 3A 
negatives the same way according to the number 
of diameters I wanted to enlarge them, and 
it would merely be a matter of changing the 
paper size to suit.” 

“Speaking of paper size reminds me that we 
should make some masks of a shape and size that 
would enlarge to a given size and use the full 
sheet of paper’, said Bert. ‘Take my 3144 x 414 
negatives. Suppose I want to enlarge just a part 
of one to 5 x 8, which is half of an 8 x 10 sheet. 
I have to stop and figure out how much I can 
take and what shape, and how many diameters 
I can enlarge it and not waste an inch or two 
of paper on one side.” 

“That’s right”, agreed Ray. 

“Why not make some masks with openings 
in them and then mark on each what size paper 
it will cover without waste for a two-, three-, or 
four-diameter enlargement? For example, say 
I make a mask with an opening 214 x 4 inches. 
I would mark on it 2x—5x8, 3x—714 x 12, 
4x—8 x 16. A two-times enlargement would 
be all I could make from that mask on 5x8 
paper. But suppose I wanted a three-times 
enlargement from a portion and a little change 
in shape would not be objectionable. Then 
I would look around until I found a mask marked 
x 624, 3x—8 x 10, 4x—102% x 134%, 
which would mean that it had a 224 x 34-inch 
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READY FOR ACTION 


opening, and it would enlarge three diameters 
on 8x10 without waste. These masks would 
do for your 3A negatives as well as for my Kawee 
negatives, for it’s the size of the opening that 
counts and not the size of the negative.” 
“That’s a fine idea’, said Ray. “Of course, 
if we wanted to, we could fasten any size of paper 
on the easel where it included about the part 
we wanted, and then pay no attention to the 


HENRY SILL 


rest of the image; but it doesn’t give us much 
chance to judge how much of the picture we 
will get until the paper is on the easel, and that 
makes extra handling if it doesn’t suit and we 
have to try another piece.” 

“Well, it seems to me as if those prints should 
be washed by now”, said Bert. “Let’s get them 
to drying and call it an evening!” 

(To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL 


Your Camera and You 


N ODERN inventive genius and me- 

chanical skill have produced photo- 
graphic equipment of marvelous precision 
and responsiveness to the will of the camera 
owner. Painting, sculpture, music, and litera- 
ture have long been accepted avenues for 
men and women to express their emotions, 
reactions, and ideals. For many years photo- 
graphy, because of optical and chemical limi- 
tations, was unable to take its place with 
the older arts of expression. Today we find 
photography being accepted in many of the 
leading art centers of the world with the 
same respect and consideration that has 
always been accorded the older arts. Even 
the most skeptical art lovers are being com- 
pelled to admit that the modern camera and 
modern sensitive material do permit individual 
expression. Just as the work of outstanding 
painters and sculptors is recognised by cer- 
tain iudividual methods of technique, so the 
leading pictorial photographers of the world 
are producing pictures which stand out in 
their distinctive technique and beauty. In 
short, the high-grade modern camera may be 
used to produce an effect or to depict a mood 
just as the brush or the chisel may be used 
by those who are masters of their use. 

Most of us possess something of that uni- 
versal desire to make or express a thing 
which is our very own in thought and execu- 
tion. Perhaps there is no pride which is com- 
parable to that of the master craftsman as 
he looks at the finished work of his own 
hands. The hours, days, and months of labor 
ure forgotten in the pure joy of having 
created something wonderfully real from 
one’s own mind. In modern photography it 
is possible to find a means for a kind of self- 
expression which can be found in no other 
form of art. In the hands of the trained man 
or woman, a camera may become just as 
much a part of that person as the musician’s 
violin. Pictures of rare beauty will be made 
with that camera, just as wonderful melodies 
ure produced with the violin. In both cases, 
the heart and soul of the man or woman find 
an avenue of expression which inspires, satis- 
fies. and comforts. 


With the arrival of summer days comes the 
deep yearning to get back to Mother Nature. 
Thousands will leave the cities for the moun- 
tains or the seashore. More thousands will 
stay at home; but their thoughts will often 
leave the hot city and seek the cool shelter 
of the pine forests or the fresh tang of the 
open sea. Those who go and those who stay 
will find a real companion in their cameras, 
provided they are willing to let the camera 
become a friend instead of just a mechanical 
picture-making contrivance. The love of 
nature and the love of beauty, wherever it 
may be found, can find expression through 
a modern camera. For that reason, let this 
summer mark the beginning of a new con- 
ception of what the camera can mean to the 
inen and the women who need a form of 
self-expression which satisfies because of its 
boundless opportunities. 

Just as there seems to be an individuality 
about ships, airplanes, motor cars, rifles, and 
golf clubs, so there seems to be an individu- 
ality about cameras. We seem to have greater 
confidence with one camera than we do with 
another of the very same manufacture. In 
some intangible way, one camera seems to fit 
in with our every mood and another does 
not. Whether the point can be proved or not, 
the fact remains that a good camera that is 
handled with skill can be made to portray 
your own individuality to a remarkable 
degree. 

We hope that our readers who are going 
overseas, or to the mountains and seashore 
of our own great country, will catch our 
little message and that they will look upon 
photography and their cameras with perhaps 
a clearer conception of what the summer 
months offer through photography. May our 
readers return to their homes in the autumn 
with pictures which, artistically and techni- 
cally, tell the pictorial story of interesting 
days overseas and beautiful vacation trips! 
May all our readers discover for themselves, 
as thousands have done, that their own cam- 
eras can bring mental and physical benefit 
to tired minds and bodies, and a quiet happi- 
ness which comes to them who try to ex- 
press the beautiful in nature and in man. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the publishers. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to 
us to be recorded will receive a neat silver cup, suit- 
ably engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Pooto-ERA Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exarsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs, 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-purposes, 
free of cost. 

Rules 

1. This competition is free and open to photo- 
graphers of ability and in good standing—amateur or 
professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and _printing-process. 
Enclose return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 


5. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pooro-Era Macazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 


Photo-Era Prize Cup 


6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelvemonth become ineligible to receive prize 
cups in this competition for one year thereafter. 


AWARDS—ADVANCED COMPETITION 
Subject—INDOOR-GENRES 
Closed March 31, 1930 


First Prize . 
Second Prize 


Third Prize . 


Harold W. Cole 
Thornton W. Dennis 
George W. French 


Honorable Mention: Boris Chudadoff; Charles Clayton, Jr.; Fred H. Doane; Elaine H. Kern; Dr. Maximilian 

Kern; Sorab J. Kharegat; Alma R. Lavenson; Walter Lipkau; R. Miles; George Miller, Jr.; John C. Moddejonge; 

Glendora Nichols; M. A. Obremski; Walter H. Reuleaux; J. H. Rumer; Mario Lucio Scacheri; William Neal 
Siebold; Hugh W. Smith; Kenneth D. Smith; L. P. Tabor; Maxim Terry; Dr. Max Thorek. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 


Subject for Competition—1930 


“My Home.” Closed January 31. 
“Portraits.” Closed February 28. 
“Indoor-Genres.” , Closed March 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closed April 30. 
“Commercial Illustrations.” Closes May 31. 


Pictures of Children 


“Awnp a little child shall lead them” is as true 
today as it was over two thousand years ago. 
Directly and indirectly the joys and the sorrows 
of children affect us all. Few of us, indeed, can 
resist the appeal of childhood, pictorially or other- 
wise. Yet, as in all things, there is a right way 
and a wrong way to photograph children. Probably 
there is no subject which presents greater prob- 
lems or yields greater rewards than photographing 
children. It is a test of technical skill, diplomacy, 
and patience. Perhaps in all the realm of art 
there is nothing quite so appealing and beautiful 


“Architectural Subjects.” Closes June 30. 
“Pictures of Children.” Closes July 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes August 31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.” Closes September 30. 
“Animal Pictures.” Closes October 31. 
“Water-Scenes.” Closes November 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes December 31. 


as the truly happy, carefree smile of a thoroughly 
healthy baby. Then, too, there are the boys and 
girls of kindergarten age with their playthings, 
their friends, and their pets—all with an appeal 
which can be caught by the skillful photographer. 
Furthermore, there is the opportunity to plan 
pictures of children which are not only appealing 
but possess story-telling value. The point to 
remember is to strive for a picture which shall 
reveal to others the beauty, the happiness, the 
pathos, or the sorrow of childhood, so that we may 
all have a better understanding of our debt and 
our responsibilities to the boys and the girls of 
the world. A. H. Brarpstey. 


NANCY’S PORTRAIT 


WILLIAM O. YATES 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. . 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $7.50. 
Second Prize: Value $3.50. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive Pooto-Era MaGazinE for six months with the 
compliments of the publishers. 

() Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers, or have been subscribers, will 
receive an Honorable Mention Certificate. Those 
who win ten of these certificates and send them to us 
to be recorded, will receive a neat silver cup, suitably 
engraved. There is no time-limit. However, ten 
certificates must accompany all requests for the cup. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates pa without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 

1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
limited experience with practical camera-activity. 
Composition, exposure and photo-finishing must be done 
by the competitor. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
The American Jowrnal of Phesography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of PRIZE 


is hereby given to the picture entitled 


entered by 


in the PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE Monthly Competition 


which closed 


PRIZE-WINNERS’ CERTIFICATE 


prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction. Mounts must not be larger than 
16 x 20 inches. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

7. Prints receiving Prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such 
negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right angles to each other. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
‘The American Jowrnal of Phosegraphy 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


THIS is to certify that an Award of Honorable Mention 
is hereby given to the picture entided 


entered by 


HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATE 


AWARDS—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed March 31, 1930 
First Prize . . Onn M. Liang 
Second Prize . R. P. Tappenden 
Honorable Mention: Roland F. Beers; Fred Beidleman; Esther M. Bell; Dr. Glen H. Broyles; O. C. Crossley; 
J. Daniels; R. E. Davies; H. Gilbert Fox; Harold Franklin; Ruth Franklin; Norman R. Garrett; Gladys L. 
Gilman; Edward L. Gockeler; L. P. Gravel; Earl Gray; Dr. Kelley Hale; Lionel Heymann; M. Itoh; George G. 
Jensen; Thomas A. Johnson; Eugene Joliat; George Kastner; Rob S. Knerr; Dr. Davies Lazear; John M. 
Longyear, III; Lee Lyon; C. P. Martin; Erwin Marty; Robert W. McKee; J. W. Rough; E. G. Royer; R. L. 
Saettele; J. Herbert Schneider; Carl E. Shaw; C. H. Smith; Thomas M. Thomson; Heinz Timm; Hermann Uebel; 
Elsie Walker; Frank L. Weaver; Otto Wilson; Anne B. Wurts. 
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HIS MESSAGE 


ONN M. LIANG 


Second Prize 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


ERNEST H. WASHBURN 


Tere are certain facts so well established and 
so well known that to mention them again is sim- 
ply like “bringing coals to Newcastle”, where they 
are not needed at all. The present reviewer feels 
this to be the case with regard to the work of 
Mrs. Nancy Ford Cones in pictorial photography. 
The opening comment in “Our Illustrations”, on 
her salon picture, reproduced in the April issue, 
covers the subject briefly but completely, and we 
now and here reaffirm them, with additional 
emphasis. We commend to the readers of this 
issue the article on page 292 for their further 
enlightenment, if necessary. 

The present example of her work, “Widowed”, 
is full of grief and pathos. Mrs. Cones possesses 
the ability to obtain from her models the exact 
facial expressions and the poses necessary to por- 
tray to the art-loving observer the sentiments 
which she desires to show. The feeling of plasticity 
in the face is remarkable. 

Data: Korona 5 x 7 Camera; 8-inch Cooke lens, 
at F/8. Exposure, 3 seconds, on Eastman 40 plate, 
at 3 o’clock p.m.; in April, by “fair” window-light. 
Developed in M. Q. and enlarged on Japanese 
tissue. 

The little print of a girl with shawl indicates 
Mrs. Cones’s preference for pictures with human 
interest, even in her early work. 

Frederick B. Hodges, who has charmed the 
readers and students of this magazine with his 
own beautiful thoughts and pictures, has con- 
tributed a delightful appreciation of the work of 
the C. A. C. Camera Club. Concerning the excellent 
portraits of Mr. Freeman and Mr. Park, we shall 
all assent that they are par-excellence examples 
of straightforward portraiture of strong and cap- 
able men such as we all like to see. 

“A Winter Walk”, by L. G. Wells, is one of 
those inspiring pictures we all delight in. It is a 
well-nigh perfect subject, as beautifully done as 
heart could desire. It will cause us all, I feel sure, 
to wish we had been along, on the walk, and had 
been fortunate to capture so beautiful a picture. 

“Spring on the Sconondoa”, by W. J. Cackett, 
is just that—as lovely a scene as the eye could 
rest upon, and full of springtime atmosphere; 
one of those wonderful days when we feel that 
winter has really been routed and birds and 
flowers are just around the corner. The limpid 
water and cloud-studded sky call upon us all to 
leave brick walls and paved streets, and go forth 
to enjoy purer air and think purer thoughts. I 
trust that many of us will be privileged to do so. 

“Architectural Study”, by Carl Mayer, is a fine 
example. The point of view was ideally selected to 
display the contrast between shrubbery and fine 
architecture, and to bring out the various features 
of design and ornamentation, which are perfectly 
lighted to give them form and relief. Especially 
fine are the hanging lantern and bracket against 
the door, and the boldly sunlit arch. We could 


wish for a little bit more of the beautiful border 
and molding above the arch. 

“Portrait Study”, by H. G. Phister, is a first- 
class character study as well. Here is an old- 
timer, of a type rapidly disappearing from our 
American life. Only occasionally, now, do we meet 
them. Good-natured but, as a rule, without initia- 
tive, they were faithful workers and content to do 
the bidding of others, caring little for money, but 
much for personal comforts. Mr. Phister’s long 
experience has taught him just the best way to 
light this kind of face to bring out the various 
character lines. 

Shirley R. Freeman’s “Captain ‘Kid’ ” is a choice 
bit of boy-life. Who, at the bold and dangerous 
age of twelve, or so, has not ventured forth upon 
a crazy craft like this, with a borrowed sheet for 
a sail? Land is in sight, however, but may be 
infested with savages, which our able seaman will 
quickly dispatch with his trusty steering-oar. It 
was all there, in the realm of fancy, and seemed 
very real to us at that period of life. “Oh, to be a 
boy again!” sang the poet. Those of us who have 
been boys will derive much from this picture. 
Never mind rules of composition; the picture 
scores. 

“The Last Load”, by Mrs. C. H. Johnston, 
carries with it the charm that always invests this 
kind of scene. Moreover, it is so well done, from 
the point of composition, lighting, and good place- 
ment of the various elements, that we admire and 
admire. The horses are actually pulling, and 
“Shep” (we believe he must be “Shep”) is very 
intent upon the important job of showing the way. 
The setting is wonderful, with the lovely meadow 
and brook in the middle ground and the beautiful 
background of trees. The analytical will note the 
S-curve running from the road at the bottom, 
around the hayload at the left, then sweeping back 
over it and away to the left through the base of 
the trees, and curving up and to the right again 
over their tops—a beautiful line. The spots of 
white are effectively placed. We shall go far with- 
out seeing so fine a picture of rustic life as this 
one. It reminds one of Constable’s beautiful pic- 
tures of rural England. 

The activity and originality of the Germans, in 
the field of photography, is well known to the 
civilized world, and their ingeniously designed and 
precision-made cameras are equally widely dis- 
tributed. G. Hirschfeld, in his pleasing article, 
shows an interesting cross-section of this industry 
in Germany. The accompanying photographs by 
Weltrundschau of Berlin are fine specimens of 
perfect technical excellence. They will prove 
instructive to those who are not aware of the 
versatility required of the all-round photo- 
grapher, who must be ready to do all kinds of 
stunts for the sake of his calling. Particularly 
good is the print of the giant traffic-cop on page 
301. That in the lower corner is equally so, and 
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infinitely more difficult to accomplish. A good idea 
of the enormously fast-working lens required 
may be had by noticing the huge expanse of glass 
in the lens employed for the job. On page 302 we 
are instructed in dangerous roof-climbing, as well 
as in safe-and-sane table-top work. 

The group of prints from the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Exhibition is very conservative, when consid- 
ered from a modern viewpoint, but they are none 
the less successful and beautiful. The portrait of 
“Doris”, by Jeff Skinner, is praiseworthy for its 
good arrangement, simplicity, and harmonious 
value. It is a delightful little portrait, which will 
be as pleasing to look at twenty years hence. It 
will not be “out of date”. 

In “Janet”, by A. Merrell Powers, we have an 
equally fine work. The lips are a trifle too dark, 
but otherwise it is very fine indeed. There is just 
a suggestion of shyness about the face which is 
extremely charming. The eyes are truly “windows” 
and full of expression. The broadly sweeping hat- 
brim affords an effective frame for the face, aided 
by the shadows, which furnish contrast and relief. 

The undulating lines of the hands, fingers, and 
wrists, in H. Richardson Cremer’s fine study, are 
so rhythmic that they carry the title forcefully 
and appropriately. They are so beautiful that we 
marvel, and admire the skill which posed them 
and the model’s ability to maintain the pose. The 
interposition of the tulip adds a touch which few 
would think of. 

Table-top comics have become quite a hobby 
with many photographers. “A Happy Family”, by 
Margaret A. Nichols, seems to fill all the require- 
ments, in theme, arrangement, lighting, and spot- 
ting. 

What a beautiful composition is “The Grindel- 
wald Valley”, by Thomas Blake, Jr.! For strong 
composition, especially the fine balancing of 
opposing diagonal lines and masses, we find this 
a model of perfection. We are led to the heights by 
them and find inspiration in the snowy peaks and 
floating clouds, but almost involuntarily we 
descend again to the valley, where the tiny human 
abodes apprise us of the relative scale and lofti- 
ness of the sheer walls enclosing the valley. How 
seldom we see so simple and satisfying a scene 
from this part of the world! 

J. W. Aughiltree, in the “Old Woodcutter”, has 
a very satisfactory portrait study. In general 
arrangement it resembles “Janet”, on a previous 
page. Its low tone is in keeping with the age and 
character of the model, as the opposite was suit- 
able to “Janet”. The grizzly beard, wrinkled face, 
and hollow eyes speak of hardships endured, as the 
straight large nose and prominent chin tell us of 
the power and determination which the man 
possessed. He is of the pioneer type, which crossed 
plains, forded rivers, and scaled mountains to 
advance the boundaries of our country. 

Lieutenant Joseph L. Kochka, Sig.-Res., U.S.A., 
has combined his skill as a photographer with his 
experience and knowledge of the duties of a good 
soldier, as well as an interesting reporter, in his 
splendid article and series of photographs. Items 
which might have been overlooked or left out for 
want of understanding have been included, forming 
a record of value to the service and of interest 
to the layman. For example, the flags in front of 
the Executive Officers’ tent tell their story and 
complete the picture. Without them, it might have 


been any officer’s tent, so far as the picture 
showed. 

“Retreat”, although made directly against the 
sun, is without any lack of exposure. It is a fine 
record-picture of a real event. Here again, the 
colors are important and the bugler is well and 
prominently shown, in the act of sounding 
“retreat”. It is a military picture. 

The large group on page 310 is full of accurate 
and interesting records. They are all so interesting 
as to repay close study. The present reviewer finds 
Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 8, and 12 of peculiar interest. The 
photography is of such excellence that comments 
are superfluous. Lieutenant Kochka showed good 
judgment at all times and placed his figures most 
effectively. He made an excellent choice of appa- 
ratus and sensitive material and got the utmost 
from them. His outfit is to be congratulated upon 
having so capable an officer-photographer. 

Data for the above group No. 1, F/16, 1/25- 
second, 11 a.m.; No. 2, F/16, 1/50-second, 1 p.m.; 
No. 3, F/16, %-second, very cloudy; No. 4, F/16, 
1/50-second, 1 p.m.; No. 5, F/16, 4 seconds; No. 6, 
F/11, 1/50-second; No. 7, F/11, 1/10-second, with 
K-2 filter; No. 8, F/16, 1/20-second, 11.45 a.m.; 
No. 9, F/16, 1/75-second, 1 v.m.; No. 10, F/16, 
1/20-second, with K-2 filter; No. 11, F/11, 1/35- 
second, 8.45 a.m.; No. 12, F/16, 1/25-second, 
10 a.m. 

In this mechanical age we are, most of us, I 
think, interested in gadgets of all kinds. Auto- 
mobiles and radios have trained us, perhaps 
unconsciously to ourselves, so that we grasp the 
mechanical ideas very quickly, and some learn to 
tinker well enough to get up special apparatus 
for special uses. The film-washing devices described 
and illustrated by Mr. Roccapriore will without 
doubt stimulate others to make the same or similar 
equipment. . 

While on the topic of ingenuity and gadgets, 
just make note of A. Palme’s method of project- 
ing a slide on the ceiling of a room. An ordinary 
hand-mirror set at an angle to deflect the image 
—and that is the whole story. But what a help 
to the sick youngster, confined in bed! 

“Ready for Action”, by Henry Sill, is an apt 
illustration of Mr. Edward D. Wilson’s theory of 
beauty in ugliness, as set forth in his article on 
page 303. The objects portrayed are surely not 
beautiful, but much to the contrary, yet Mr. Sill 
has succeeded in finding a combination of light 
and shadow which has produced a not unpleasing 
design of three or four tones, which tells its story 
of power and industry in a decidedly effective 
manner. 

Data: Graflex camera, 34% x 4%; Tessar lens of 
7/-inch focus; stop F/5.6. Exposure 1/25-second, 
with K-1 filter, at 11 a.m. in September; bright 
sun. Eastman Portrait Panchromatic cutfilm. 
Developed in Pyro-Metol in tray. Velour Black 
Veltex enlargement. 

“A Country Lane”, such as J. Herbert Schneider 
has submitted to the Beginners’ Competition 
thereby gaining honorable-mention, is not so easily 
found in this day of hard roads for high speed. 
It is a lovely old roadway with luxurious setting. 
Mr. Schneider had the “seeing eye”, and so tran- 
scribed this lovely bit of natural beauty in a very 
beautiful way. The various curved lines in the 
road and trees delight the eye, and the play of 
sunlight and shadow is very enlivening. There 
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must be many more pictures along this road. 

Data: Ica camera, 3% x 4144; Dominar lens of 
13.5 em. focus. Exposure 1/10-second at F/16, in 
bright sunlight, at 2 p.m. in July, on Eastman 
Panchromatic film. Developed in pyro-soda and 
enlarged on Defender Plat Matte. 


Advanced Competition 


Ir is not so very long ago that pictures like 
Harold Cole’s “Seven a.m.” would have been 
called freakish, fragmentary or Japanesque, 
because of its style of spacing and lighting and 
limited angle of view, but within a few years they 
have gained better appreciation and are now 
accepted as right and proper and are gaining 
ground all the time. “Seven a.m.” is noteworthy 
for its strong diagonal areas of sunlight and 
shadow upon the floor, and the simple, easy, and 
natural pose of the man tying his shoe. His head, 
arms, legs, and feet, being in one plane, distortion 
or bad drawing are prevented, which might have 
resulted from so close a viewpoint. The broad area 
of sunlight acts as a reflector to throw light up 
into the face and other shadowed parts of the 
figure. We should prefer the folded towels on the 
radiator to be worked down in tone, also the 
strong highlight upon the radiator itself, and, to 
a certain degree, the sunlit back of the man, 
behind his head. A very remarkable fact about 
this picture is that it was a snapshot indoors at 
7 aM. 

Data: Icarette C. camera, 244 x 314, with Tessar 
F/4.5 of 44-inch focal length, used at full open- 
ing. Exposure, 1/25-second at 7 a.m., in May, on 
Eastman rollfilm. 

Thornton W. Dennis’s “Reading” is a peaceable 
picture, a comfortable picture. Well arranged and 
spaced, and finely lighted, it is a tribute to the 
skill of Mr. Dennis. Especially noticeable is the 
splendid modeling in the face and head—brilliant, 
but soft. The white shirt, too, is softly rendered. 
Its loose folds contribute to the idea of ease of 
body, as the pipe indicates an easy mind. The 
background and accessories are of a_ pleasing 
middle tone, which does not obtrude, or conflict 
with the reader. The easy curve from the top of 
the chairback running downward and along the 
arm, is graceful and restful. It encloses the figure 
and includes another easy curve from the top of 
of the head down the back of the neck, shoulder, 
and arm and continued through the wrist, along 
the leg. In fact, the whole figure is full of restful 
lines, all of which assist the idea of relaxation. 

Data: Made in January; bright day; about 
11 a.m. Bausch & Lomb Plastigmat lens, 9-inch, 
at F/8. Exposure, 4 seconds on Eastman Portrait 
Panchromatic film, developed in pyro-soda. Print 
on Cyko, Enlarging Buff, by projection. 

George W. French’s industrial genre, “The Die 
Hardener”, gives an interesting peek into the 
mysteries of that craft. Mr. French is past master 
in working with subjects in strong shadow against 
brilliant light, and, as he usually does, he has 
brought them under control in this picture to a 
remarkable extent. The highest light is well cen- 
tered in the die, where it belongs. The model is 
full of action and actually performing the work. 

Data: Eastman 5 x 7 camera, Bausch & Lomb 
lens of 8-inch focus; stop F/6.3. The exposure was 
14 seconds, by electric light, in November, on 
Portrait Panchromatic film. Development was in 


metol-hydro, and the print is an enlargement on 
Artura Iris. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue beginners are out in full force this month, 
and the winners would give strong competition in 
any group. “His Message”, by Onn M. Liang, is 
spectacular in the extreme, but well rendered. The 
various lines and masses are correctly disposed in 
a pleasing arrangement, and balance each other 
effectively. Interest centers in the burst of sun 
rays from the overhanging cloud and is remark- 
ably free from halation. We can well understand 
how the ancients of Biblical time could have 
looked upon such a demonstration as a message 
from Jehovah. 

Data: Klapp camera, 9 x 12 cm.; Xenar F/3.5 
lens of 6-inch focus. Exposure, 1/25-second at 
F/32, in October at 4 p.a., on Eastman filmpack. 
M. Q. developer, Studio Cyko enlargement. 

“Trillium”, by R. P. Tappenden, is a very 
unusual study. Whole beds of this spring beauty 
we frequently see photographed, but never have 
we seen a single flower-portrait such as this. It is 
a perfect piece of work, technically, and well com- 
posed in the picture space. Mr. Tappenden is open 
for congratulations on his success and his capture 
of second award. 

Data: Graflex camera 3% x 4144, with Cooke 
F/4.5 lens of 5-inch focus, at F/11. Exposure 
¥Y%-second, on Eastman Commercial Panchromatic 
film. Developed in pyro. Life-size enlargement on 
Gavaert Novabrom, K-1. 

Note: Those interested in progressive technical 
work will mark the increasing use of panchro- 
matic film, especially the portrait grade, as 
evidenced by the larger use of it by contributors 
to this issue of Magazine, whose 
devotees are always wide awake to the latest 
improvements. 


A Tip on Interiors 


Txose who have had some experience in photo- 
graphing interiors are probably familiar with the 
method of including windows in the picture with- 
out excessive overexposure and the inevitable 
blocking-up of the outside scene and halation of 
the window-frame. It is a simple stunt. The way 
to avoid these troubles is to draw down the 
window-shade and make the exposure by artificial 
light with the windows darkened—that is to say, 
those windows that appear in the picture. When 
this has been done, the lens is covered and the 
shades are then carefully raised without disturb- 
ing anything else, and a short auxiliary exposure 
is made for the outside scene that may show 
through the window. When the negative is devel- 
oped, it will be found that the interior scene and 
the outside view will both be reproduced in such 
a way as to make a very pleasing and convincing 
picture. A little experience will enable the photo- 
grapher to judge his exposures so that they will 
harmonise on the negative. Highlights. 


A pretty safe bit of counsel is this: “If you 
would be successful, welcome criticism and accept 
advice, exercising your own judgment as to using 
it.” Contact. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 


The Good Friends in Portland, Maine 


For many years the Portland Camera Club 
Portland, Maine, has had an annual banquet so 
timed that the members and guests could combine 
good-fellowship with a private view of the annual 
Portland Photographic Salon. This year was no 
exception to the rule, and the Editor was among 
the invited guests at the banquet held at the Art 
Museum on the evening of May 3. This makes the 
third time that he has been honored with an invi- 
tation and he feels that he knows something of 
what a hearty welcome means as expressed by 
members of the Portland Camera Club—they have 
a kind of welcome that grips the heart as well as 
the hand. 

The Editor was happy to meet again James W. 
Aughiltree and H. Richardson Cremer of the 
Brooklyn Institute, who brought interesting news 
from New York City. Frank R. Fraprie and 
Arthur Hammond were present from Boston, and 
a number of other guests came from far and near. 
Altogether, the Editor feels greatly indebted to 
the officers and members of the Portland Camera 
Club for giving him the opportunity to enjoy a 
delicious dinner, view a splendid exhibition, and, 
best of all, renew those friendships which do so 
much to make life worth the living. 


“Them’s Our Sentiments!” 


In the April, 1930, issue of the American 
Cinematographer, published in Hollywood, Calif., 
the editor, Mr. Hal Hall, had an editorial under 
the title “Our Contemporaries.” He expressed the 
pleasure that he received from reading kinemato- 
graphic and photographic publications. He made 
special reference to one photographic magazine, 
The Camera, figuratively extended the right hand 
of fellowship to the American Cinematographer. 
He then continued with the following paragraph: 

“After all, no one magazine can contain all the 
wisdom or news of the world. I like to sit down 
in the evening when the old pipe has been filled 
and read The Camera, Camera Craft, Puotro-Era, 
Movie Makers, and other magazines dealing with 
the pictorial art. There is in these magazines a 
certain something which takes you out of the 
ordinary rut and makes you forget the unpleasant 
sordidness that so often oppresses; which takes 
you out into the fields where flowers bloom and 
birds sing, and work is play. It is this editor’s 
hope that every reader of the Cinematographer 
reads the others.” 

Mr. Hall has stated our own feelings in the 
matter of valuing our contemporaries and their 
editors. No matter how brilliant we may be indi- 
vidually, or how beautifully printed our magazines 
may be, we have hardly brushed away the dust 
from the covers of the great volume of combined 
human knowledge. After all, we really know com- 
paratively little; and the older we grow, the more 


we realise how little we do know. For this very 
reason we believe that good will, co-operation, and 
friendship among contemporaries in any field of 
activity will do more for the good of all than bit- 
ter competition. If our service or our product 
is really of value and we are trying with sincerity 
to make it better whenever we can, why fear or 
distrust our contemporaries? The general public, 
quickly discovers for itself true values and acts 
accordingly. And so, we thank Mr. Hall for his 
editorial and we reply heartily, “Them’s our senti- 
ments”, too. 


Dr. T. W. Kilmer in Demand 


Tuere are few pictorial photographers in 
Greater New York City who are in greater demand 
for formal and informal talks than Dr. Theron 
W. Kilmer. His varied interests, in addition to his 
medical work, have qualified him to speak with 
authority on a large number of subjects. By way 
of example, on April 23 he gave an informal talk 
on his portraits of men and his methods before a 
large audience at the Professional Photographers’ 
Club of New York. On May 15 he delivered an 
address on “Reminiscences of Police Work”, 
illustrated by motion-pictures, before a large 
audience at the Men’s Bible Class Commencement 
at the Church of St. Matthew and St. Timothy, 
New York City.. Altogether, Dr. Kilmer enjoys 
the esteem of a large number of different groups 
of people who may have varied interests, but who 
are a unit when it comes to welcoming the good 
doctor as a speaker. 


Boston City Club Has R. P. S. 
Exhibition 


Memepers and guests of the Boston City Club 
had the unusual privilege, during the month of 
May, to enjoy a collection of pictorial photographs 
from the Royal Photographic Society of London. 
It is the first time that this exhibition has ever 
been shown in Boston; and it was through the 
influence of Franklin I. Jordan, member of the 
Boston City Club photographic organisation, that 
this display was made possible. Mr. Jordan made 
the arrangements through officials of the New 
York Camera Club, which has charge of the exhi- 
bition in the United States. The City Club Camera 
Club is composed of members of the Boston City 
Club and there are probably no photographic 
societies in the country that are getting more 
out of photography than this energetic and pro- 
gressive group of Boston business men. 


New Linotype Equipment 


Ovr printers have just installed new linotype 
equipment. This accounts for unavoidable delay in 
getting this issue to press. We regret the delay 
just as much as our readers do. 
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THE MONTH IN APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cc. B. NEBLETTE, F.R.P.S. 
Division of Photography, A.M., College of Texas 


Astronomical Spectrography 


For our most intimate knowledge of the stars we 
have come to rely upon the spectroscope. Not one 
hundred years have elapsed since Kirchoff placed the 
science of spectrum-analysis upon a practical basis; 
yet we have, in the lines of the spectrum from a star 
thousands of light-years distant, not only the story of 
its composition but its temperature, its size and state of 
evolution, its motion, and whether it is single or double. 
Practically none of these facts can be determined as 
accurately, if at all, by any other method. 

The very beginning of our knowledge of the nature 
of the stars dates back to 1672, when Newton first pro- 
duced the spectrum. In 1802, another Englishman, 
Wollaston, observed seven dark lines in the spectrum 
of sunlight, and about fifteen years later that optical 
genius, Joseph Fraunhofer, increased that number 
to 324. He also examined the spectrum of the moon 
and some of the stars. Had he followed the matter 
to its logical conclusion, he would have anticipated 
Kirchoff, who in 1851 was the first to show definitely 
the relation between the lines of the spectrum and the 
elements. When Kirchoff discovered the key, the 
Rosetta stone, which solved the mystery of the spectrum 
lines, the astronomer was placed in possession of means 
for unlocking the innermost secrets of the stars. What 
Morinus in the seventeenth and Auguste Comte in the 
nineteenth century had declared forever impossible 
was now free for investigation. To the astronomy of 
Hipparchus, of Copernicus, of Newton—the astronomy 
of position and motion—was added a new astronomy, 
or astrophysics—the study of the nature of the celestial 
bodi 


ies. 

Sir William Huggins no doubt aptly expressed the 
elation of astronomers over the discovery of Kirchoff 
when he wrote that the news “‘was to me like coming 
upon a spring of water in a barren and thirsty land’’. 
Stellar spectroscopy was a subject involving consider- 
able difficulty, and the photography of stellar spectra no 
less so, with the wet-plate process. Even the sun is 
none too bright in some portions of the spectrum, and 
the intensity of even the brightest star is some 40,000 
million times less; so that it was realised only too well 
what difficulties there were to surmount. In February, 
1862, Huggins for the first time experimented in stellar 
spectography. He obtained spectra of Sirius and 
Capella of microscopic size on wet collodion, but the 
dark lines did not show. It was evident that not much 
could be hoped for with wet collodion. The plates 
were too slow and either dried during the exposure or 
drained from the plates in the positions in which they 
had to be put. In 1876 he took up stellar spectro- 
graphy again, this time with the new dry plates which 
had been introduced by Kennett. Using an 18-inch 
reflector and prisms of Iceland spar and lenses of rock 
crystal so as to obtain the maximum transparency in 
the ultra-violet, he photographed seven lines in the 
spectrum of the same star. 

The Harvard Observatory, however, was the first to 
undertake stellar spectrography on a large scale. In 
1886, under Prof. E. C. Pickering, it began as a memo- 
rial to Dr. H. Draper a spectrographic investigation 
of all the brighter stars of the northern skies. For this 
investigation a method of wholesale spectrography was 


developed. The use of a slit as a part of the spectro- 
scope was discarded altogether, as being unnecessary, 
since the stars are practically mathematical points of 
light, and with a large prism attached to the front of 
the telescope the spectra of all the stars within the 
field of the telescope were obtained at one time. The 
spectra of as many as two hundred stars, down to the 
eighth magnitude, have been recorded on a single plate 
at one exposure. The Draper Catalog of Stellar Spectra 
was published in 1890 and included the spectra of 
10,351 stars to the eighth magnitude. By means of 
one instrument there had been accomplished in five 
years a task that without the aid of photography would 
have certainly required many years. 

When the spectra on these plates were examined 
critically, it was found that a good many were similar, 
and upon further study it became possible to divide 
stellar spectra into six classes, to which Pickering of the 
Harvard Observatory assigned the letters B, A, F, G, 
K, M. The spectrum of the B stars shows only a few 
of the Fraunhofer lines, chiefly those of hydrogen and 
helium and, less strongly, those of oxygen and nitrogen. 
In the class A stars, the hydrogen lines are strongly 
marked, but those of helium have disappeared and lines 
of some of the metals begin to show faintly. In the 
spectra of the F stars, the metallic lines become promi- 
nent; and in the G stars, of which class our own sun 
is a member, the lines of the metals predominate. The 
spectrum of the K stars shows strong lines of the 
metals, but in addition conspicuous flame lines; and in 
the last class, M, the flame lines predominate and heavy 
absorption bands appear strongly defined. 

No lines, or combinations of lines, appear in stellar 
spectra which would indicate the presence of elements 
unknown on the earth; hence we are led to the con- 
clusion that the entire universe is composed of the same 
chemical elements which we find upon the earth. It 
was formerly believed that stars might differ in com- 
position; but astronomers now believe the differences 
to be largely in temperature, and that the class of the 
spectrum of a star reflects a certain stage of tempera- 
ture. The B stars are bluish; the A, white; the F, pale 
yellow; the G, yellow; K, reddish, and M, red. The 
increasing tendency toward red represents a decreasing 
temperature, ranging from a surface temperature of 
16,000° Centigrade in the case of the B stars to about 
2,700° Centigrade in the M stars. 

The life history of a typical star consists apparently 
of two stages: (1) a progressive change from M to B, 
or from gigantic, red youths to a blue and hot middle 
age, then (2) back down from B to M, constantly 
shrinking and steadily growing cooler and more red. 
Our own star, the sun, belongs to class G, and is growing 
cooler and cooler, so that it belongs to the second stage. 
Eventually, it will be too cold to make life possible on 
the earth; but this will not take place for several million 
years yet. 

It is common to speak of certain stars as “fixed stars’’, 
but, as a matter of fact, we know of no stars which are 
not in motion. The Negro pastor was right—‘the sun 
do move”; for our sun is but an average star and is 
moving through space at a rate of about twelve miles a 
second, carrying the earth and the other members of 
the planetary system along with it. Some of the stars 
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are in much faster motion; Arcturus, in the constella- 
tion of Boétes, is moving through space at a rate of 
seventy-five miles per second, and other stars are 
known which are dashing through space at five hundred 
miles per second. But so distant are they from us that 
even this high rate of motion is not sufficient to show 
noticeable movement. It is only by careful and exact- 
ing measurements of plates of the same field at intervals 
of ten, twenty, or more years, that we can determine 
that the stars have moved at all. Motion in line of 
sight, that is, directly to or from us, cannot be deter- 
mined telescopically, but may be determined by means 
of changes in the spectrum of the star. Christian 
Doppler, professor of mathematics at Prague in 1842, 
pointed out that the color of a luminous object, like 
the pitch of a sounding one, would be changed by 
approach or recession. If one stands on the platform 
of a railway station and « train passes at high speed 
sounding its whistle, close listening will enable one to 
detect a noticeable drop in the pitch of the note as it 
passes us, because when the locomotive is approaching, 
the sound-waves are shortened by its approach; but as 
it passes us they are lengthened by its recession. So 
is it with light. When a body is moving toward us 
rapidly, the lines in its spectrum are shifted toward the 
violet, and when it is going away from us, the lines are 
again shifted, this time toward the red. In this way 
we are able to tell from its spectrum whether a body 
is moving to or from us, and so thoroughly has the 
method been worked out that we can come very close to 
its actual rate of movement. 

Our own star is the only sun which we know to have a 
planetary system. The other stars are so far away 
that we can hardly ever hope to see any planetary sys- 
tems that they may have. We are led to believe that 
other stars may have a planetary system because we do 
not believe that our own system is entirely unique in 
this respect, and because of the vast number of double 
stars which we find in the sky. Telescopic research 
has disclosed thousands of double stars in the sky, and 
the spectrograph shows that there are many more 
whose components we are unable to separate with any 
existing telescope. 

Mizar was the first of the so-called spectroscopic 
binaries, as they are called. In 1889, Dr. Pickering at 
Harvard observed that the lines of the star were double 
on some of the Harvard plates, while it was single on 
others. Further investigation showed that the lines 
doubled every fifty-two days. Here we have two stars, 
similar in size, indivisible in the highest powers of the 
telescope, revolving around one another, their com- 
bined spectrum showing single or double lines, accord- 
ing to whether their motion is to or from us. Professor 
Prichard estimated that a telescope of eighty feet aper- 
a _— be required to render the separate bodies 
visibie. 


Camera for Sportsmen Indicates 
Proficiency in Marksmanship 


Durtne the war, motion-picture gun cameras built 
along the lines of a machine gun and operated similarly 
were used in the training of machine gunners to enable 
them to check up on the accuracy of their firing. 
This method proved so effective that it is now exten- 
sively employed in the various branches of the service. 
The latest development along these lines is a simple 
camera which is intended for use with any shotgun 
or rifle. 

The small cartridge-shaped camera makes a circular 
picture about 7/16-inch in diameter. It is attached 


to the under side of the barrel and the shutter is syn- 


chronised with the trigger of the rifle so that a photo- 
graph is made at the time the shot is fired. The end 
of the barrel appears in the upper section of the picture 
as a dark, semicircular area; the position of the target 
in relation to this sharp dark area indicates the accuracy 
of the shot. With rapidly moving targets, calculation 
is necessary to determine from the negative the effec- 
tiveness of the markmanship, because after the photo- 
graph has been made the shot has to travel the distance 
of the target, and the time required for this may, 
in the case of a rapidly moving bird, for instance, allow 
the target to move beyond the killing circle of the shot. 
Even so, the photographs are said to indicate the degree 
of proficiency in markmanship with sufficient accuracy 
for all practical purposes. 


Sound-Pictures to be Used in Tracing 
Criminals 


Tests made by L. B. Schofield, Director of Public 
Safety for the City of Philadelphia, show that sound- 
pictures may be used most effectively for tracking 
down criminals and for recording the examination of 
criminals to prevent repudiated confessions. Motion- 
picture recording with sound would block all efforts 
on the part of defense to repudiate confessions on 
a basis of beating or threats. In tracking down 
criminals at large, the still photograph has proved of 
great value, but the still photograph has several defects 
which motion-picture recording with sound can over- 
come. The still photograph shows only one or two 
angles of the person; it cannot reveal his walk, 
characteristic movements and mannerisms, nor his 
speech, all of which are of considerable assistance in 
identification. The facial appearance may be altered 
by the criminal at large so that identification by means 
of published pictures becomes almost impossible. 
Characteristics of speech and personal mannerisms, 
however, are not so easily concealed and provide a 
basis for positive identification where other means fail. 

Director Schofield, as a result of his tests, predicts 
that before long every large city will equip its police 
department with apparatus for the making of sound- 
pictures and that sound-films of criminals will be 
exchanged as photographs now are. 


Amateur Aérial Cameras 


Nor very many months ago the idea of manu- 
facturing an aérial camera for amateur use seemed 
to be a rather unpromising venture for any manu- 
facturer. However, so fast has aérial transporta- 
tion advanced that slowly and steadily there 
seems to be a growing demand for a moderate- 
priced, properly designed, and efficient camera 
which the average amateur can use _ success- 
fully. Aérial photography from the modern 
transport planes is comparatively a simple matter 
as compared to the making of pictures from an 
open-cockpit plane. Regular passenger planes 
enable the photographer to make his picture with 
very little exposure to the rush of wind. A 
door, porthole or window in the plane may be 
opened and the camera pointed through it toward 
the subject below. During the coming summer 
season there will doubtless be a great increase in 
aérial travel, and this very naturally should mean 
an increase in the number of pictures made in the 
air. Without a doubt, amateur aérial cameras will 
become as much a standard photographic product 
in the near future as pocket and reflecting cameras 
are today. 
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THE PICTORIAL EDUCATOR 


Edited by 
ARTHUR L. MARBLE 


A Golden Opportunity 


Many of us have noticed that in quite a number of 
the popular theatrical movies of the past and present 
there are scenes of historical, geographical, or scientific 
interest, which, if taken and properly edited, could be 
used for instructional purposes even where the utmost 
veracity is required. For instance, in the silent photo- 
play, “Robin Hood’, we are shown a picture of 
medieval England with its spirit of chivalry and 
romance. The picture was made primarily for enter- 
tainment, and, as such, it has been used by many 
schools in the belief that students learn more from such 
a film than they would from one that is devoid of all 
romance. On the other hand, there are educators 
with a different view entirely. They hold that students 
witnessing a purely entertainment film will look upon 
the whole thing as a circus and not take any of the 
material seriously. We are not to judge which of these 
two views is more nearly correct. The main con- 
sideration is that the educative values are in the film 
irrespective of its dramatic interest. If the best of 
these films could be re-edited for school audiences, 
omitting all objectionable scenes, the pictures would 
be of undoubted teaching value. 

For a decade Mr. Charles Roach, director of visual 
instruction in the Los Angeles public school system, 
has negotiated with the motion-picture industry to 
have released material of educational value for the 
special use of schools. Many obstacles stood in the 
way of success. Says Mr. Roach in a recent letter: 

“The introduction of sound film inspired me to make 
one last effort in an attempt to save the negatives from 
possible destruction, and I addressed Douglas Fairbanks 
on the basis of good will rather than financial remuner- 
ation. He very graciously consented and gave us 
access to ‘Robin Hood’. He also allowed us to have 
the time of his laboratory assistants. Mr. Donald 
Gledhill, the secretary of the Educational Department 
of the Academy of Motion-Picture Arts and Sciences 
has engineered the details. The heads of several 
visual education departments of schools in Southern 
California assisted in the recommendations of scenes 
to be retained or rejected. The project has now reach- 
ed the point where the film is revised and the nega- 
tive ready, but we await twenty bona fide orders be- 
fore we proceed further, inasmuch as the Academy 
will not finance the production cost, nor may we 
reasonably expect Fairbanks, himself, to do so. 

“Tf the schools are at all appreciative of this service, 
now is the time to act. If they act favorably, I have 
personal assurance of the executives in the Academy 
that the equivalent of $5,000,000 worth of film negatives 
will be made available on the same basis. If the 
schools fail to act, I also feel reasonably certain all the 
ground gained will be lost forever. The Academy has 
no financial interest in the success or failure. Mr. 
Fairbanks does not care, because it means absolutely 
nothing to him, financially. I, personally, have 
nothing more than a professional interest in the film. 
I have given freely of my time, as is the case of the 
others who have participated. 

“The conditions under which the films will be 
supplied to the schools are as follows: 


(1) They must never be put into theatrical com- 
petition with other releases. 

(2) The films will be leased on a long-time basis 
rather than sold outright to the schools. 

(3) They will be distributed to small institutions 
through noncommercial exchanges such as university 
extension departments and welfare organisations.” 

What does this signify? That if only twenty schools 
would subscribe to the use of selected edited films from 
this one company, five million dollars’ worth of film 
might be made available on the same basis. An 
opportunity of this nature should not be overlooked 
by any organised group desirous of using films in 
education. A plan of this kind is worthy the attention 
and co-operation not only of California schools, but of 
schools in every State in the nation. 

At the time of this writing, rental terms for the 
prospective service have not been announced. School 
officials who are interested in these plans should lose 
no time in getting in touch with the Visual Education 
Division of the Board of Education, 609 F. W. Brown 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Lantern-Slides in the Educational Work 
of Church and School 


Mr. E. L. Schreeder, Sales Manager of the Victor 
Animatograph Company, has kindly given his permis- 
sion to reprint the following excerpts from letters 
received by his firm from the principal sources of 
supply for lantern-slides, in answer to a questionnaire 
about demand in the church and school field during 
the last year: : 


1 


“The demand for lantern-slides is steadily increasing. 
Last year we sent out 110,000 more slides than during 
the preceding year. Our loans this year have been 
running 20 per cent. higher than last year. 

“T think our loans to churches are running smaller 
than formerly; but this condition is due, very largely, 
to the fact that it has become impossible for us to give 
such organisations full service. We not only are not 
calling their attention to our material, but are actually 
finding it necessary to deny service in many cases.” 


2 


“Circulation of slides for the past four months shows 
a normal increase from month to month and a slight 
increase over last year at the same time. Our circula- 
tion reaches its peak in March, when activities are in 


full swing. A four-months’ comparison between this 
year and Jast year is as follows: 
1928 1929 
September.......... 6,002 11,380 
25,912 
November.......... 25,482 27,330 
26,746 23,612 


“An increase of 3,577 slides has been noted in the 
public schools. A total of 39,382 has gone out the first 
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four months of our school year, compared with a total 
of 35,805 during the same period last year.” 


3 

“With reference to your questionnaire, will say that 
we have found that the demand for lantern-slides has 
kept pace with the demand for motion-picture films in 
the 35-millimeter width. In fact, I believe that the 
popularity and use of the lantern-slide is increasing 
faster at the present time than the educational use of 
the motion-picture.” 


4 


“I see no appreciable increase or decrease in the 
demand for glass lantern-slides.” 


5 


“Our records show that there has been a marked 
decrease in the distribution of sets of slides by this 
Department. However, this does not mean that there 
has been a decrease in the use of slides in the school- 
field or in the church-field. In the former, many schools 
now have slide-libraries of their own, and the Extension 
Boards have numberless sets of missionary slides, eli- 
minating the necessity of using this Department for 
their material.” 

6 


“There has been a decline in the use of glass slides in 
our work for the past year. The decline, however, has 
been rather gradual, gaining momentum toward the 
latter part of the year. 

“There are two reasons for this, in our judgment. 
One is the fact that the film-strip is, in a small way and 
somewhat temporarily, supplanting the glass slide to a 
certain extent. Another reason is the fact that new 
slide series have not been produced on the subjects 
desired.” 


7 


“During the past few years, the demand for educa- 
tional lantern-slides has been so small that we have 
practically discontinued our service here. We still 
send our slides, however, upon request, but so few 
schools are equipped for showing slides that we make 
no attempt to push them.” 


8 


“There has not been a great increase in our slide cir- 
culation the past year; but the first six months do show 
a slight increase. This is encouraging, since we are 
especially striving to get teachers to select the slides 
that suit the lesson to be taught rather than to order a 
whole set and then try to use all of them. Naturally, 
this means that most orders are less than when sets 
were ordered. This plan has been in effect for only one 
year and a half, so that the results are encouraging and 
the teaching much better.” 

9 

“We find that requests for slides are increasing each 
year, and, in fact, we still have more orders for them 
than for films. This increase in the demand for 
lantern-slides has been taking place during the past few 
years, and we feel it is because of the fact that schools 
realise the greatest value is obtained from teaching 
material that is used in the classroom rather than in 
the auditorium.” 

10 


“At the present time we do not distribute any type of 
My personal views are that the dis- 


visual material. 


tribution of the lantern-slide is declining. I know it is, 
so far as we are concerned, due to the cost of trans- 
portation, packing, and breakage involved. I believe 
the 16-millimeter film will be more efficient than the 
35-millimeter film and the lantern-slide from the view- 
point of cost and transportation charges.” 


11 


“For the year ending July 1, 1929, our record of 
slide shipment showed an increase of fifty-two per cent. 
over the preceding year. The total number of slides 
used during the last six months of the year 1929, 
namely, the months of July to December inclusive, 
showed a decrease of 1.9 per cent. from the number 
used during the last six months of the year 1928. I 
believe this very slight decrease in the number of slides 
used during the last six months is due to the fact that 
many of the sets of slides which we have in circulation 
now have fewer slides in each set than many of the 
older sets which were in use a year ago. Taking just 
the number of sets and disregarding the total number 
of slides, we find a very slight increase during the past 
six months over the last six months of the preceding 
year. 

“I do not know why there was not a corresponding 
increase in this year’s slide service comparable to that 
of last year. Last year our slide-service increased 
tremendously, while at the same time we had a decrease 
in motion-picture film shipments. This year the 
motion-picture film shipments have picked up again 
instead.” 


We Begin an Experiment Next Month 


Becinninc with the July, 1930, issue we shall 
try the experiment of making a change in this 
department which we have been led to consider 
might make it of greater interest and value to our 
readers. Investigation has shown that visual edu- 
cation has become so ramified in its applications 
that it is virtually impossible to cover adequately 
both the still and the motion-picture branches of 
modern education. Hence, for the next few months 
we are going to confine this department to motion- 
pictures and see how our readers like the plans 
which have been made. We shall also include those 
feature motion-pictures which have educational 
value in addition to being good entertainment. As 
we go along we shall appreciate constructive 
criticism and suggestions, so that this experiment 
may receive a fair test. For a number of years we 
have adopted the policy of not becoming tied down 
to any department, or method of conducting one, 
which, after a time, served its purpose. During the 
past ten years we have pioneered with several 
departments. Some of them are enjoying popu- 
larity today and others were quietly dropped 
when it seemed best to do so. In the present case, 
we are to make a sincere attempt to render 
greater service by concentrating on one rather 
than several branches of the subject. In the next 
issue, Mr. Marble will make his own announce- 
ment and explain in greater detail just what he 
proposes to do in this department. We believe 
that Mr. Marble has an excellent idea and is 
entitled to present his plan for the consideration 
of our readers. A. H. Bearpstey. 


A NEW joy is given to one’s vanity to read the 
advertisements of a swell camera one has just acquired. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


Tuere was published late in March a book of 
photographs that should have a far-reaching influ- 
ence toward keeping England tidy and decent; 
and certainly something of the sort is sorely 
needed, for tawdry houses, unsightly advertise- 
ments, and litter are gaining ground at an alarm- 
ing pace. 

The book is called “The Face of the Land” 
(George Allen and Unwin, 7/6 net) and it is the 
yearbook of the Design and Industries Association 
for 1929-30. There are about two hundred photo- 
graphs, a few of which show how England was 
in the past; but the majority portray the awful 
litter, untidiness, and shabbiness of the present 
time, all, or nearly all of which, as the editors 
demonstrate in their concise and trenchant notes, 
can be avoided. As an old comic song used to 
run: “Everybody’s doing it!’ and this is almost 
entirely true of the untidy state of the countryside 
today; so it is necessary to reach every man, 
woman, and child in the kingdom to impress on 
them the necessity of keeping their wonderful and 
unique heritage unspoilt. 

It is all a matter of attitude of mind. If defaced 
trees, old tins, broken bottles, and waste paper 
are hardly noticed and certainly do not annoy the 
population, how in the world can we expect the 
people to be tidy? And so iatensive education and 
propaganda are the only hope for the future, and 
this the Design and Industries Association are 
setting about in earnest. 

But the photographs are the most telling advo- 
eates for orderliness, as they focus in a few 
graphic pages the melancholy state of the whole 
country. It is a small island with many “beauty 
spots”—if our readers will forgive us this over- 
worked expression—and often these beauty spots 
extend through a whole countryside with its 
old and characteristic dwellings, well-kept fields, 
and pastures. The essence of the scene is tidiness 
and fitness; and, if on some such landscape, there 
intrudes a group of vulgarly designed petrol-fill- 
ing pumps, corrugated iron-roofed bungalows, 
advertisement hoardings, and litter, the reader will 
realise that the whole spirit of the view is 
destroyed. 

Small as the island is, we know of many exten- 
sive unspoilt spaces over the byroads of which 
one can travel far and wide through almost 
unbelievably primitive and undefiled villages. But 
then we live in a favored part, generally described 
as backward; blessedly backward, not overpopu- 
lated, and well off the tourist routes, with a 
population whose ancestors have for many genera- 
tions lived in the same district. 

Another effort toward the betterment of rural 
scenes is a small pamphlet just issued for the 
Design and Industries Association (by Messrs. 
Sidgwick and Jackson at 6d.) on “The Village 
Pump,” a guide to better garages. It is con- 
tended that there is no reason why petrol pumps 


and garages should be, as they are at present, 
most unsightly, and the photographs in this small 
publication suggest many good ideas for their 
improvement. The Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England has also issued a pamphlet 
which is called “Let Us Tidy Up!” Here we have 
many rhymes and quotations from various papers 
on litter and its abomination. The Spectator, too, 
had an Anti-Litter Competition, and it is prob- 
able that the entries will be published in a 
second pamphlet. Among these a timely spring- 
time jingle that may help to stay careless motor- 
ists from leaving débris after their wayside camp- 
ing lunch runs: 


“ 


. empty tins and tangled strings 
And paper bags are not the things 
To scatter where the linnet sings.” 


We are all crying out about bad trade, and at 
last people are beginning to wake up and realise 
that something must be done. Our press is filled 
with suggestions for remedies, letters from ex- 
perts giving advice are published daily, and we 
hear that big business all over the country is in 
serious conference. We, too, should like to have 
a finger in the pie; for what is more attractive 
than giving advice and telling other people what 
they ought to do? 

We were in a photographic studio the other 
day in a town not far from here, when a cus- 
tomer came in filled with complaints. We did not 
quite understand her grievance; but it seemed 
that she had been kept waiting past the promised 
time and a mistake had been made with her 
order, half a dozen of each position having been 
sent instead of four of one and eight of the other. 

The receptionist wore an expressionless face. 
We kept expecting her to disarm the customer 
with apologies, offers to make good the mistake, 
or, at least, an attempt to soothe her in some 
way; but little effort was made to cope with the 
situation. When the lady’s grievance grew with 
discussion, the receptionist retired and fetched the 
manager. Surely now, we thought, the irate lady 
would be placated; but, to our surprise, so feeble 
and noncommital were even the manager’s 
explanations that the customer left the shop more 
annoyed than when she entered it. “For shame,” 
we said, “no wonder you are losing your trade! 
The most abject apologies, offers to make the 
mistake good, anything would have been worth 
while. Inefficient and blind people, your failure 
to placate an angry customer is a disgrace to 
British trade!” At least, that is what we should 
like to have said aloud, if we only had a little 
more moral courage and public spirit. 

This, let us hasten to tell our readers, is only 
one very flagrant example, and they must not 
assume that we are all quite as bad as that; also 


(Continued on page 339) 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 


New Victor Camera with Visual 
Focusing-Finder 


Tue Model 5 Victor Ciné-Camera, the latest 
Victor innovation, is a three-lens turret instru- 
ment equipped with a new and very attractive 
feature—one for which the trade has been wait- 
ing and which has been supplied by no one until 
now. This is visual focusing through a focusing- 


MODEL 5 VICTOR CINE CAMERA 


finder. The lens to be used is turned to the finder 
position, and by actually observing an image 
which exactly corresponds as to size and focus 
with the one that will be exposed, each scene 
may be individually focused, without paying any 
attention at all to the focusing-ring on the lens, 
except moving it, of course, to procure the sharp- 
est possible focus. 

This focusing-feature makes more practical 
than ever the use of the very fast lenses, parti- 
cularly the F/0.99 Dallmeyer and any of the other 
lenses of exceptionally large opening. 

Also, it makes possible the accurate focusing 
of very close-up objects, even to within a few 
inches of the camera. This finder is in such posi- 
tion that it can be readily used on a tripod with 
the camera at eye-level, as well as when the 
camera is held in the hand. The focusing-finder is 
very accurate. It registers exactly the same as 
the aperture. When the image has been focused, 
a one-third turn of the turret brings the lens to 
operating position. 

Another feature of the Model 5 Victor Camera 
is that every essential operating-speed is pro- 


vided: 8 frames per second, half normal; 16 
frames per second, normal; 24 frames per second, 
for making better pictures of rapidly moving 
objects; 32 frames per second; and, for slow- 
motion, 72 frames per second, or 4% times 
normal. The operating button gives these addi- 
tional speeds at a slight turn, and a lock-down 
operating position is provided for 8, 16, and 24 
frames per second. A non-operating lock position 
is also provided. 

The turret front is provided with three con- 
venient knobs for revolving the turret, without 
touching the lenses. All parts formerly nickeled 
are polished chrome-plated, and a number of 
minor mechanical refinements have been adopted. 
It is the claim of the Victor Animatograph 
Company that the Model 5 Victor Ciné stands 
as the most complete and most serviceable of all 
16-millimeter motion-picture cameras. 


Four New Projectors for Young Folks 


Four new, revolutionary types of toy motion- 
picture projectors are about to be introduced to 
the trade by Q.R.S.-DeVry Corporation, T. M. 
Pletcher, president, announced. 

“The outstanding feature of these new models 
is the fact that their young operators will be able 
to use 16-millimeter film, obtainable in film- 
libraries everywhere”, said Mr. Pletcher. “Pre- 
viously, toy projectors were made for 35-milli- 
meter film, exclusively, and only ‘scrap’ films 
were available in that size for this juvenile equip- 
ment. There is the further advantage that the 
16-millimeter films contain no fire hazard.” 

An added feature in the new projectors is a 
new type of lamp which affords more illumina- 
tion than was thought possible in machines of the 
kind. Finish, workmanship, lenses, and certain 
changes in base construction distinguish the four 
models from one another. Price ranges are con- 
fined between $7.50 for the least expensive and 
$22.50 for the highest-priced projector. In the 
two higher-priced models, use of six-volt lamps 
with transformers gives brilliant light for 
operation. 

“There is a vast market for motion-picture 
equipment of this type”, said Mr. Pletcher. “The 
youth of this and other countries is demanding 
perfection in its homemade movies, and at a price 
that is within reach of the small boy or girl’s 
allowance. We believe we have the answer to that 
demand in these four models of projectors.” 


Crowded Out This Month 


Unexpected demands on our space this month 
compel us to hold over for the July issue a num- 
ber of items prepared for this department. 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 


Photo-Era Trophy Cup Scores 


Atruovucn there have been, and are now, 
several salons and exhibitions of pictorial photo- 
graphy, our competitions which ended April 30 
contained a large number of prints—in fact, more 
than for the same competition a year ago. All of 
which indicates that PHoro-Era Competitions con- 
tinue to be popular and are attracting a number 
of new contestants. Although the financial or 
other awards are not large, our competitions do 
seem to be of service in that they encourage 
workers to make progress and to gain confidence. 
We were privileged to view the recent Portland, 
(Maine) Salon and we were interested to note on 
the walls many pictures which had received recog- 
nition in PHoro-Era competitions during the last 
few months. To be sure, it does not follow that a 
print which receives an award in our competitions 
will be hung at one or more of the leading photo- 
graphic salons; nevertheless, it does look as though 
it had a better chance. 

The First Prize in the Advanced Miscellaneous 
Competition was won by Dr. F. W. Burcky, 
member of the Chicago Camera Club; the Second 
Prize by Dr. Max Thorek, F.R.P.S., of the Fort 
Dearborn Camera Club, and the Third Prize by 
J. N. Unwalla from far-away India. In the 
Beginners’ Competition the First Prize was won 
by R. L. Saettele, not a camera club member, and 
the Second Prize by E. G. Royer, a member of 
the Camera Pictorialists of Columbus. The pic- 
torialists from Columbus entered the race a bit 
late; but already they have passed other organi- 
zations which have scored but seem to be unable 
to gain. With regard to Honorable Mentions, the 
Fort Dearborn Camera Club received seven; the 
Photographic Club of Baltimore, five; the Cleve- 
land Photographic Society, seven; Episcopal 
Academy Camera Club, two; Brooklyn Institute, 
eight; Syracuse Camera Club, one; and Camera 
Pictorialists of Columbus, three. Some of the 
camera ciubs which have been most successful in 
the 1929-30 Tropuy Cup Race have had one 
member who saw to it that prints were collected 
and shipped every month to us together with the 
required data for each print. The result of this 
systematic procedure is shown to a great degree 
in the standing of clubs listed below. 

According to our records, the standing of the 
clubs, as of May 3, 1930, is as follows: 

Fort Dearborn Camera Club : . 89 


Photographic Club of Baltimore . 2512 
Cleveland Photographic Society 20% 
Brooklyn Institute 
Episcopal Academy Camera Club ee 
Chicago Camera Club 
Schenectady Camera Club . 8% 
Syracuse Camera Club 3% 


Camera Pictorialists of Columbus : 3 


Photographic Society of 2% 
Toronto Camera Club 
Lansing Camera Club . : 


42nd Annual Meeting of the Newark 
Camera Club 


Ox Monday evening, April 14, the Newark 
Camera Club held its 42d annual meeting and 
election of officers. William L. Woodburn, for 
many years secretary of the Newark Club, was 
elected president. Mr. Woodburn is also vice- 
president of the Associated Camera Clubs of 
America. Chester B. Kohn was elected vice- 
president, and Louis F. Bucher, organizer and 
honorary president of the Associated Camera 
Clubs of America, was elected secretary. Julius F. 
Graether was re-elected as treasurer. Trustees 
elected were Charles J. Barkhorn, Perry R. 
Smith, Frank J. Hall, Henry C. Brewster, and 
Marius H. Petersen. 

The report of the treasurer disclosed the fact 
that the Newark Camera Club is probably the 
richest club of its kind in the United States, hav- 
ing assets exceeding liabilities by several thousand 
dollars. A committee composed of Messrs. Bucher, 
Graether, and Woodburn has been appointed to 
look for a new building, as the Government will 
take over the present clubhouse as part of its new 
post-office site. Plans are being laid to have the 
new club home the finest of its kind in comfort 
and equipment, and an elaborate time is planned 
for the opening. 


Eighth International Congress of 
Photography 


Turovcu the courtesy of Mr. C. E. Kenneth 
Mees, National Secretary of the American Sec- 
tion, Commission Permanente, we are informed 
that the Eighth International Congress of Photo- 
graphy will be held in 1931 in Dresden, Germany. 
It will convene on Tuesday, July 28, and adjourn 
the following Saturday, August 1. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained by addressing Mr. Mees, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


Scientific Section of the R. P. S. 
Exhibition 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain is holding its seventy-fifth annual exhibi- 
tion in London in September and October of this 
year. This is the most representative exhibition of 
photographic work in the world, and the section 
sent by American scientific men heretofore has 
demonstrated the place held by this country in 
applied photography. It is hoped that the Scien- 
tific Section. will be thoroughly well represented 
in 1930, and in order to enable this to be done 
with as little difficulty as possible, I have arranged 
again to collect and forward American work 
intended for the Scientific Section. 

This work should consist of prints showing the 
use of photography for scientific purposes and its 
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application to spectroscopy, astronomy, radio- 
graphy, biology, and so on. Photographs should 
reach me not later than Saturday, June 14, 1930. 
They should be mounted, but not framed. There 
are no fees. 

I should be glad if any worker who is able to 
send photographs will communicate with me as 
soon as possible, so that I may arrange for the 
receiving and entry of the exhibit. Address A. J. 
— Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 


London Letter 
(Continued from page 336) 


there are signs in the air that many are at last 
awake and aware that an effort can be made to 
bring about a return of at least some of the old 
prosperity. 

There is an amusing innovation in photography, 
which must not be taken too seriously, now on 
view at the Peter North Gallery. Forty portraits 
are shown of well-known people in some charac- 
teristic pose with some favorite object, chosen by 
themselves. For instance, Mrs. Wilfred Ashby 
holds a vase on her knee; the painter, Cedric 
Morris, smokes a pipe; and Edward Knoblock 
prefers the model of his own head. 

It is not such a bad idea; and, if it would only 
lead to a craze for being photographed, one 
would welcome it gladly. After all, it might give 
an impetus to portraiture, for it certainly squeezes 
a little more personality into the picture. We 
immediately began speculating how we should 
place our friends with their individual likings; 
and also wondered what our own particular 
favorite object would be. Not, we hoped, the same 
choice as that of one of the ladies in the exhibi- 
tion, who was portrayed looking with wrapped 
pleasure and great interest at some food! 


Heavy $20,000 Prize Contest Mail 


Tuose persons who predicted that the last few 
weeks of the $20,000 prize contest of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America would bring in 
the most photographs were right. Filled mail- 
bags are being delivered to the office of General 
Secretary L. C. Vinson in Cleveland by the post- 
office department. The experience in other con- 
tests has been that the largest results come toward 
the end. 

Many photographers have written, saying that 
they have a large group of photographs to send 
but will hold them until the end of the contest 
and send them all in one package. This means 
that the mails for some days after the closing 
date, midnight of May 10, will bring an immense 
number of photographs. 

How long it will take the judges to select the 
photographs of the 222 loveliest mothers and the 
222 most attractive children cannot be estimated, 
because there is no way to tell at this time how 
many photographs will be submitted. The task 
will be a large one, but will be completed as soon 
as possible after Mother’s Day. 

The publicity in newspapers about the prize 
contest adds up many thousands of inches. It is 
surprising how many daily, Sunday, and weekly 
papers in many parts of the United States and 
Canada, in large cities and small, have given 


space to the news of the contest and to the photo- 
graphs of mothers and children who have entered 
the contest. 

Clipping bureaus have clipped such news and 
pictures and have mailed them to General Secre- 
tary L. C. Vinson in Cleveland. Such bureaus do 
not see or clip ten per cent. of the newspapers 
printed in the two countries, yet their clippings 
at the present time add up in length more than 
8,000 inches and the volume is increasing. Never 
before has the Association obtained so much pub- 
licity in the form of news as during the prize 
contest. 


Winners of Petrocelli Pictorial Contest 


In November, 1928, Mr. Petrocelli offered three 
prizes to the Department of Photography of the 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, to be 
awarded to the members having the greatest num- 
ber of prints accepted and hung in competitive 
salons in 1929. 

A handicap based on former salon standings 
was given to members who had been exhibitors 
in previous years. Mr. H. H. Seaton and Miss 
Eleanor Fischer had no handicap, as it was the 
first year they had shipped to salons; but Miss 
Mary Callaghan had a handicap of thirty-one. 

The score at the end of 1929 stands: Mr. H. H. 
Seaton, sixteen; Miss Mary Callaghan, forty-eight 
over handicap; and Miss Eleanor Fischer, sixty. 


U. S. Flag Association Offers Supply 
Service 


Tue United States Flag Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C., has just organized a Supply Service 
whose function is to supply Flags, Flag Poles, 
National Bunting, Flag Books, Flag Charts, and 
other patriotic products. Not only can Flags of 
every description, National Bunting, Flag Books, 
Flag Charts, and other patriotic products be got 
from the Association at a saving of from five per 
cent to ten per cent of the regular retail price, 
but you are sure to get the highest grade of 
correct design. All profits made are used in helping 
to carry on the program of work of The United 
States Flag Association for the patriotic educa- 
tion of the youth of America. Therefore, by getting 
your Flags, Flag Poles, Bunting, and other 
Patriotic Products from the Flag Association not 
only will you save money, but you will also be 
contributing to the patriotic education of the 
childhood of our country. 


Willoughby’s Bargain List No. 175 


Tuere was a time when few persons would buy 
anything that was used or second-hand. They 
were afraid to do so. However, today things are 
different, when reliable dealers offer used equip- 
ment at special prices. The purchaser takes no 
risk whatever. He is told frankly just what the 
condition of the camera or lens really is; and, in 
addition, he is given ten days in which to prove 
to himself whether the equipment does, or does 
not, meet his personal requirements. If he is not 
satisfied, he may return the outfit and get his 
money back. The result of this straightforward 
policy on the part of dealers is a great increase 
in used equipment on the part of those who could 
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not afford to buy new goods. The fact is we are 
using a second-hand Graflex which we obtained 
from a reliable dealer and it has worked perfectly 
in every way. It saved us about forty dollars! All 
of which leads us to advise our readers to send 
for Willoughby’s Bargain List No. 175 and see 
for themselves the many opportunities there are 
to get a good outfit at a moderate price. 


Have You Pictures of Wayside Stands? 


Tuose of our readers who may have, or can 
make, pictures of wayside stands, barbecue stands, 
roadside refreshment stands—interior and exterior 
—will find it to their advantage to get in touch 
with the editor of The Wayside Salesman, Wav- 
erly, Iowa. This is one of the five publications 
issued by the Poultry Breeders Publishing Com- 
pany. A rate of one dollar and up will be paid for 
acceptable photographs. 


Survey of Professional Photography 


A survey of professional photography in the 
United States and Canada is under way, author- 
ized by the Board of Directors of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of America. The purpose is 
to obtain data for use in planning the four-year 
membership and advertising campaign of the 
Association. For the purpose of making the 
reports confidential, Erwin, Wasey & Company, 
advertising and research counselors, New York, 
are in charge of the survey. 

Field men are now calling upon 1,200 photo- 
graphers in various parts of the two countries. 
They are inquiring into conditions and into the 
needs of photographers. The information which 
they obtain is reported to Erwin, Wasey & Com- 
pany. The 1,200 reports will be summarised and 
recommendations will be drafted, and _ these, 
without the names of the photographers, will be 
submitted to officers of the Association. 

When 1,200 photographers have been called 
upon, sufficient data will be on hand, it is believed, 
to standardise the inquiries and the method of 
procedure in calling upon the many thousands of 
photographers in the two countries. It is believed 
the summarised report from the 1,200 photo- 
graphers will indicate the trend in photography 
and enable officers to begin planning the campaign 
of the Association for service to its members. 


Notable Achievement in Surgical Talkies 


A wnoTasBLe achievement in the use of 16-milli- 
meter talking motion-pictures in the surgical and 
medical fields has recently been accomplished by 
Dr. W. F. Windle and Dr. H. B. Kellogg of 
the Northwestern University Medical School, 
situated in Chicago. 

The two surgeons, who are connected with the 
Medical School’s Department of Anatomy, took 
16-millimeter motion-pictures of a dissection. This 
particular dissection was extremely thorough and 
required about six weeks to complete. The pictures 
showed the essentials of the whole matter in two 
reels of films. 

After the pictures had been completed, a syn- 
chronised sound-record was made on phonograph 
dises in which the chief surgeon orally explained 


the procedure shown in the movies. ‘The pictures 
were then shown in conjunction with the sound- 
record by means of the Project-O-Phone, a port- 
able device for presenting sound movies, one of 
whose units is a Bell & Howell Filmo projector. 

In this dissection talkie, the surgeon’s voice is 
heard in a running lecture and commentary all 
the time the pictures are being shown. Special 
points of the dissection are pointed out and atten- 
tion is called to them. Frequently a diagram or 
part of a skeleton is shown in the pictures and 
reference is made to them by the voice of the 
surgeon, a practice which greatly facilitates under- 
standing of the dissection. The whole talking- 
picture can, of course, be presented as often as 
desired and thousands can reap the benefits of 
this dissection instead of a single class or group. 

Dr. Windle and Dr. Kellogg recently took a 
Project-O-Phone, their picture film, and sound 
dises to the University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville and gave a demonstration before a meeting 
of the Association of American Anatomists. This 
was easily possible, as the entire Project-O-Phone 
weighs only about ninety pounds. It comes in two 
units and does not require an expert operator or 
a fire booth. 

Both Dr. Windle and Dr. -Kellogg thoroughly 
believe that they have demonstrated a most valu- 
able method of medical and surgical instruction. 


The Portland Maine Salon 


In recent years, interest in pictorial photo- 
graphy in all parts of the world has resulted in 
many photographic salons being organised. As in 
all worthy undertakings, there have to be pioneers 
—those who have a vision and have the courage to 
make it come true. Thirty-one years ago, a group 
of men who were interested in photography, 
artistically as well as technically, saw the splendid 
educational possibilities in having an annual 
photographic salon in Portland, Maine. Through 
the co-operation of the Portland Society of Art, a 
Photographic Section was formed and a clubroom 
and exhibition space in the beautiful L. M. D. 
Sweat Memorial Art Museum building was the 
happy result. The group of men who had the 
vision thirty-one years ago built upon a solid 
foundation; for the Portland Photographic Salon 
is recognized internationally as being not only 
one of the pioneer salons but one of the leading 
salons today. For proof of this, glance through 
the catalog of the Thirty-First Annual Salon, 
which was on exhibition at the Art Museum from 
April 18 to May 19, 1930. 

A feature of the Portland Photographic Salon 
was the remarkably effective way each picture 
was framed under glass, so that the entire exhi- 
bition presented a very neat, uniform, and attrac- 
tive appearance. Perhaps in no other photographic 
salon are the standards higher than in Portland; 
but, at the same time, there is a breadth of view 
and a willingness to keep pace with the very 
latest thought and expression in pictorial photo- 
graphy. For this very reason the Portland Salon 
year by year is attracting a larger number of 
entries from internationally known pictorialists 
from the United States and overseas. 

It would require more space than is available to 
describe in detail the two hundred and eighty-five 
pictures that were accepted and hung in this 
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year’s salon. Many more were received, but failed 
to meet the requirements of the jury. 

Each exhibitor had from one to five pictures 
hung and the subjects presented a greater variety 
than in any previous Portland Salon. There was 
an apparent trend away from the fuzzy and jazz 
type of picture and a greater concentration on the 


fundamental principles of artistic expression, 
which have endured down through the centuries 
with their beauty and their appeal. Those who 
visited this year’s salon and who have seen other 
leading salons were unanimous in stating that the 
Thirty-first Portland Salon was the best that has 
ever been on exhibition in Portland. Members of 
the Portland Camera Club and of the Portland 
Society of Art are to be congratulated on their 
splendid community spirit that makes available 
each year to the residents of Portland and vicinity 
an exhibition which is probably the only one of its 
kind north of Boston in the United States. With- 
out a doubt the people of Portland were awake to 
their opportunity to visit the Salon and, from the 
increasing interest that was shown, a larger num- 
ber than ever before enjoyed these beautiful 
pictures. There is good reason to believe that next 
year the Portland Salon will become international; 
and, in that event, Portland will have with New 
York, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, and other large 
cities as fine an exhibition of pictorial photo- 
graphy as the world can offer. 


Bell & Howell Company in European 
Expansion 


Expansion of its already substantial activities 
in Europe has been inaugurated by the Bell & 
Howell Company, according to Mr. J. H. McNabb, 
president of the company, who has just returned 
from a two months’ business trip to study the con- 
ditions of the movie industry in Western and 
Central Europe. “The European markets for 
quality products are especially favorable”, he 
states. 

Mr. McNabb announces the formation of the 
Filmo Company of Holland, located in Amster- 
dam, and the Filmo Company of Central Europe 
with headquarters at Zurich, serving Bell & 
Howell dealers in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Belgium. 

“Both at home and abroad the advent of the 
talking movies and also the development of movies 
in color is opening up a tremendous field for the 
motion-picture industry. Educational possibilities 
are being visualised that will place the motion- 
picture among the most important of instructional 
mediums; and the use of movies in business promo- 
tion is only just beginning. The entertainment 
potentialities of the movies have, of course, 
increased immensely as a result of sound and 
color”, comments Mr. McNabb. 

For some years Bell & Howell have operated a 
subsidiary company in London, and the activities 
of this company will be expanded also. 

In addition to its domestic business in profes- 
sional and amateur motion-picture cameras and 
other movie equipment, the Bell & Howell Com- 
pany has built up a world-wide dealer distribution 
system. Its 1929 export business registered twice 
that of 1928 and the latter year’s foreign business 
was practically double that of the preceding year. 
It is interesting to note that Japan, Siam, and 


China are among the country’s excellent export 
fields. “The Orient is buying high-priced quality 
merchandise just as freely as our home markets”, 
says Mr. McNabb. 

The Bell & Howell Company was established 
over twenty-three years ago. Its main offices and 
factory are in Chicago. It has just recently com- 
pleted a new building in Chicago which will be 
devoted exclusively to research, experiment, and 
invention in connection with the motion-picture 
industry. Here a staff of motion-picture engineers, 
under the direction of A. S. Howell, noted 
engineering expert and vice-president of the com- 
pany, are engaged in working out important kine- 
matographical problems. The new structure, of 
more than 35,000 feet of floor space, cost more 
than half a million dollars. It is equipped with 
the latest machines and research material. 


Here’s How 


Ir is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
the weights or some of the weights belonging to 
your scales may get lost, but if you have scales 
without any weights, you can still carry on suc- 
cessfully by using United States coins as weights. 

The approximate weights are: 


A silver dollar and a nickel...... 1 oz. 
Half-dollar and a «lime............ VY Oz. 
200 grains 
Nickel and dime. . on. 


Of course, if you haven’t any weights and you 
haven't any United States coins, you are out of 
luck. Highlights. 


Motion-Pictures Valuable in Industrial 
Time-Study Work 


Tue use of motion-pictures in modern time- 
study work in the industrial field has attracted 
widespread attention as a result of more than a 
year’s experiments, along these lines, conducted by 
Allen Jennings, well-known time-study expert of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

At a recent meeting of the Chicago chapter of 
the Society of Industrial Engineers, Mr. Jennings 
gave an interesting demonstration of his work in 
this field. 

Mr. Jennings secures time registration of his 
movies by means of numerical figures imprinted 
on the movie film, when exposed, through the 
medium of a simple but ingenious device easily 
included in a Filmo 70 Camera. 

The industrial engineer can catch motion- 
pictures of any factory operation by this method 
and study it at leisure. The pictures can be used 
to show approved operating methods to new 
workers for their instruction, or may be used as a 
basis of study to improve faulty methods. 


Some of us are quicker than others, but not 
always is mere quickness a sign of superiority. 
Slow, plodding perseverance will often outdo 
quickness that is easily discouraged. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 


Camera Days 


Wir the arrival of vacation-days, the time has 
come to dig the camera out of the closet, dust it 
off, run a strip of dummy film through it, and 
tune it up for busy days ahead. Of course, some 
of you have been making interiors, and some of 
you have braved freezing weather in order to 
make winter films, but most of us have allowed 
the camera to gather dust for many long months. 

In fact—well, we were just beginning to have 
decent luck last fall when the time came to turn 
to bridge and—er—well, to other pastimes which 
could be enjoyed while staying comfortably near 
the radiator. We read the movie magazines— 
perhaps Puoro-Era was one of them. We learned 
a few facts about exposure, and something about 
focusing and filters and—oh, several things; but 
now we are not quite sure whether F/3.5 has 
something to do with the lens or whether it is the 
model number of our camera! Oh, well! We can 
start all over again. 

What is this lens? Oh, yes, it’s an F/3.5, but we 
have the whole range of stop numbers—4, 5, 6, 8, 
16, and so on. We must be careful about exposure. 
No doubt these summer days will be nice and 
bright. That means we can work at 8 and 11, un- 
less we want to make Kodacolor films. For that, 
we have to use this F/1.9 lens and leave it wide 
open. Funny thing—that; but when we do use it, 
we obtain beautiful movies in full color. Yes, we 
shall remember to watch the exposure. 

Then these lenses have focusing-mounts. What 
a bore! But we must have the definition and 
crispness which only come with sharp focusing. 
Remember, though, that the smaller the diaphragm 
stop used, the more leeway there is in focusing. 
Then, there is the factor of hyperfocal distance. 

When the lens is focused for the hyperfocal 
distance, everything between one-half that dis- 
tance and infinity will be sharply rendered. The 
hyperfocal distance depends upon the stop used 
and the focal length of the lens. Assuming that 
the lens used is the usual one-inch focal length, 
we have the following hyperfocal distances: 


...... toe 12 feet 
P/IS ..... 28 feet ...:.. 9 feet 
B/2: fot F/8 ........5 feet 
15 feet 


By the way, that question of the hyperfocal 
distance seems to have been a source of consider- 
able confusion. Let us take a moment to see just 
why it is that, when set at a certain point, the 
lens will make good pictures of objects at such 
different distances. 

The light enters the lens and the image of any 
point is formed by a full cone of light, the base as 
the lens and the point at the film. As we learned 


in mathematics, a point has no dimensions, but in 
photography a point is anything which we can see 
but which has no length or breadth—of appreci- 
able size. Perhaps the photographic point is best 
defined as that group of silver grains barely dis- 
cernible to the eye. We also know that a “line” in 
a photograph is made up of silver grains some- 
what as beads are strung upon a thread. To start 
with, we have, instead of a point, a mass of 
appreciable size. 

The cone of light, after terminating at the film, 
passes on and is duplicated by diverging rays at 
the rear of the film. We know that as objects near 
the camera are focused upon, we must move the 
lens away from the film. This means that the cone 
lengthens. 

No matter where the lens is set, sharp images 
of all objects before it are formed behind it! The 
difficulty is that they are formed at different dis- 
tances, so that the film records sharply only those 
whose images are formed in the plane of the film. 
Those just in front of and just behind this plane 
will be rendered almost sharp, but not quite. The 
cone is either slightly truncated or passes its focal 
point and starts to spread again. Naturally, if 
this is true, the image of a point becomes a small 
circle, the circle of confusion. As long as the dia- 
meter of that circle is not so large that it looks 
like a circle instead of a visual point, the degree 
of definition is satisfactory. 

When the lens is set at hyperfocal, the images 
of all objects from one-half that distance to in- 
finity are formed in planes so near the focal plane 
that the degree of definition is satisfactory for 
the purpose for which the photograph is to be 
used! This means that the hyperfocal distance for 
any lens or set of conditions depends upon the 
limit of size of the circle of confusion which is 
considered satisfactory. The permissible diameter 
for “Brownie” snaps is 1/50 of one inch, for still 
negatives designed for enlargements about 1/150 
to 1/200; but for motion-pictures, the largest per- 
missible diameter is 1/500. For this reason the 
limitations appear to be excessively small. The 
hyperfocal is nothing mysterious, it is merely a 
convenient system of establishing limits of tolera- 
tion. When the lens is focused upon objects nearer 
than the hyperfocal distance, we have a similar 
condition, with the exception that we have two 
limits, one nearer the lens than the principal ob- 
ject and one farther away. As the lens is focused 
upon objects nearer and nearer, we find these 
limits drawing closer together until, at near dis- 
tances, we find our total tolerable distance range 
confined to a few inches. In this case we speak of 
the “depth of field”. 

Due to the great magnification of film-images 
in projection, it is far better to focus sharply than 
to try to get the object somewhere within the 
limits of toleration. 
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Back here in the corner we find the tripod! 
Another bore, but indispensable! We all do a lot 
of free-hand shooting, of course; but somehow, 
when we have once used a tripod and have seen 
those beautifully steady pictures upon the screen, 
we hate to leave it at home. And then for 
“pams”—well, one thing we do remember; we 
swore last summer that we would never make any 
of those eye-searing lightning panoramas that 
Jack Wadsworth showed at the Country Club! 
The objects danced, stazgered, and jumped across 
the screen, leaving only telltale streaks and a 
headache! The “pam” must be slow, and it must 
be made with the camera held perfectly level. 
About the only way to do this is to mount the 
camera upon a tripod which has a panorama head, 
upon which a slight, retarding friction may be 
placed to help in securing a steady, smooth, 
s-l-o-w panorama. 

Just how can you control the “pam?” Well, a 
good “pam” will never be faster than the speed, 
which will need some five seconds for a fixed ob- 
ject to cross the screen. In making the “pam”, 
select some fixed object near the edge of the 
finder and swing the camera so that this object 
will cross the screen in just about five seconds— 
or more! 

What is this—oh, yes, a graduated filter. Never 
did have much luck using it! The graduated filter 
is graduated from clear glass to yellow. The idea 
of this is to correct the sky and restrain it, while 
the foreground is fully exposed. The usual camera 
lens is quite small, and, if the graduated filter is 
placed squarely up against the lens, the effect will 
be that of a yellow filter; but if we leave the 
lens-hood in place and place the filter over the 
end of the lens-hood, we shall be able to secure 
the full effect of the graduation and thus be en- 
abled to secure a toned sky with clouds and a 
fully exposed foreground at the same time. 

Well, suppose that we take the old box out and 
see what luck we can have in making a shot! But 
first, we must have film. What kind of film? Here 
we have film in red boxes, in white boxes, in yel- 
low boxes. What kind shall it be? The color of 
the box makes but little difference. The film in all 
kinds of boxes is good film; but, above all, we 
certainly should use panchromatic film. Just 
what is this panchromatic film, and why is it 
good? 

Panchromatic or “Pan” film is a film which has 
been specially treated to make it respond to light 
of all colors. Ordinary film reacts strongly to blue 
and to a lesser degree to green and yellow, and it 
is practically blind to orange and red. If you 
want to know what the camera actually sees, look 
through a piece of deep blue glass. The cold 
effect, the heavy shadows, the general dullness 
bear a striking resemblance to a photograph! 
Now look through a piece of amber glass! What 
a difference! The scene fairly sparkles! This is 
what the camera sees when you use “Pan” film. 
There is a richness, a brilliancy, which is totally 
lacking in the usual picture. Yes, “Pan” film costs 
a little more—but it sure is worth it! 

All right! All loaded. The exposure this bright 
summer day is going to be F/8, with a graduated 
filter and “Pan” film. The lens is all set for focus. 
Camera! B-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r! Summer is here, and 
the freshets of film are all running at flood. 


Joseph M. Bing Awarded Gold Medal 


Mr. Josepu M. Brine has returned from Europe 
bringing with him a token of the esteem in which 
he is held in his native Vienna. The Photographic 
Society of Vienna has bestowed upon him the 
coveted Gold Medal of the Society. This Gold 
Medal is but rarely awarded and then only in 
recognition of some outstanding contribution to 
the art of photography. The medal was awarded 
to Mr. Bing in recognition of his contribution 
toward the solution of the exposure problem 
through his Drem meters, the Justophot, Cinophot, 
and Dremophot. 

We take this opportunity to add our congratu- 
lations to those which have been pouring in upon 
Mr. Bing since his return to this country. 


Hollywood Film Enterprises 
Incorporated 


Recentiy there has been a merger which is of 
considerable interest to all amateur motion- 
picture enthusiasts. The Centaur Film Labora- 
tories, Inc., the Hollywood Movie Supply Com- 
pany, and Ciné Art Productions, Inc., all of 
Hollywood, have merged to form the Hollywood 
Film Enterprises, Inc., which thus becomes one 
of the largest organisations of its kind in existence 
today. 

Simultaneously with this announcement comes 
the announcement of Cinévoice, “The Voice of 
Home Movies”, a portable home-talking picture 
device, produced by the new corporation. 

Cinévoice may be attached to any home or 
portable projector, 16-millimeter or 35-millimeter. 
It was designed by sound engineers familiar with 
the professional field. It is designed for use with 
discs cut to be run at either 3314 or 78 revolutions 
per minute. This makes the device adaptable for 
reductions from standard talking features as well 
as for the recently popularised “matched” 
standard phonograph records. 

With the device, the company has produced the 
first of an extensive series of features, 400 feet 
long, with the accompanying 33% R. P. M. 
records. The new corporation are now completing 
their own recording studios, where talking fea- 
tures will be produced exclusively for the non- 
theatrical field. One complete producing unit will 
devote their time to the production of industrial 
and advertising talking films. 

The new corporation will continue the branch 
offices in Chicago and New York established by 
Ciné Art. These will be direct branch offices devoted 
to distribution of Ciné Art features and the 
Cinévoice; and, in addition, there will be available 
at each office a complete production staff for mak- 
ing industrial films, both sound and silent. 

The New York office will continue to be situated 
at 6-8 East 46th Street, and Mr. Harry S. Millar 
will continue in charge. Friends of Mr. Millar are 
glad to know of this, for his genial personality 
has won for him a wide circle of friends in and 
about New York. Mr. Millar informs us that the 
first four 400-foot Cinévoice features will be 
“Gypsy Melodies”, “Irish Romances”, “Gypsy 
Troubadors”, and “Down in Dixie”. Good Luck, 
Harry! 
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WOLLENSAK TELEPHOTO LENS 
#3.3...045 


Wild animals that cannot be ap- 
proached in their native haunts, 
distant points that are not accessible, 
birds on their perches in the trees 
are all photographed easily when a 
Wollensak Telephoto Lens is used. 


Possesses the finest optical qualities, 
gives sharp, brilliant definition to the 
very edges of the film, and works 
at speeds fast enough for all lighting 
conditions. 


MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


Like a Telescope 
to the human eye 


Priced from $55.00 to $75.00 with 
color filters extra. The Wollensak 
Telephoto Lens will fit mostly all 
makes of cameras. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL CO. 


664 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Quality Photographic Lenses 
and Shutters since 1899 


Earn 
Big Money 
With Your 

Camera 


photographers attention! 
You can greatly increase your in- 
come by doing home portraiture in your 
spare time among your neighbors and 
friends. With a Halldorson Home Por- 
trait Lamp you can make regular studio 
lighted portraits in any home or office. 
Many pay for the lamp with the pro- 
ceeds of the first order. Catalog of 
lamps and full information about home 
portraiture sent free—write today. 


The Halldorson Company 
4500 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 


HALLDORSON 


Home Portrait 
Electric Lamp Home Portrait Lamps 


TRIAX TRIPOD 


with 


TRIAX PANORAMING AND TILTING TOP 


Strength and |WEIGHT: DETACHABLE MANOLE 
Rigidity ra 


Weione | 
suPPO 

eight 100 LBS. ANY CAMERA 
be—TILTING LOCKS 


Lightest to Carry || HEIGHT 56° 


CLOSED 16” ON BOTH SIDES 
Easiest to set up | cavaeuseo DEMOUNTABLE 
ANY HEIGHT HEAD 
Made of FOR CAMERA ell 


DURALUMINUM Lock 

Opens automatically 
in three seconds by the 
pressing of a release- 
trigger. It weighs but 
two pounds including 
Pan-and-Tilt Top, yet 
supports 100 pounds. 
It combines rigidity 
and strength without 
weight. Unique port- 
ability feature invites its constant use. 
4 Sec., height 47 in. closed 18 in., wt. 


SNAP CATCH 


a SHAPED LEGS 
FOLD ONE INSIDE 
THE OTHER-OPEN 


5 Sec., height 56 in. closed 16 in., wt. 

Triax top complete with handle........ 7.50 
Triax top with 5-section Tripod (as il- 

14.00 


Have your dealer demonstrate or write 
for circulars. 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 
Sole Agent 
136 Liberty St.. New York City 
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- fitted with Zeiss “Tessar” 
Lenses, meet every photo- 
graphic requirement, 
Write for catalogue. 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 


485 Fifth Ave., New York 
(728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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“Carl Lenses Are 3 


International Leaders! 
most discriminating photographers in 7 
every part. of the world, 
Because of their unfailing depend- 
“ability, their perfect definition ‘and 
brilliancy, Zeiss Tessar Lenses are the 


CARL "ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


TAKEN WITH 
ZEISS TESSAR LENS 
BY WARREN BOYER 
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The Finest and Most 
Compact Folding 
Reflex Camera 
in the World 


Complete in sole 
leather case with 3 
single metal slides 


and filmpack adapter 


Further 
particulars 
on request 


HE IThagee Folding Reflex Camera combines an unusual degree of 
¢ ] compactness with the highest grade of precision workmanship. 
Optically and mechanically, it is the ultimate word in camera con- 
struction. Down to the last thread of the final serew, this quality is 
maintained, rendering the Ihagee the ideal camera for the discriminating 
photographer. 


Distinctive features include: Fully enclosed and protected Carl Zeiss 
lens; Tongs of great rigidity which keep panel perfectly parallel to 
plate: Mirror permanently in position; Speeds from 1/15 to 1/1000 of a 
second—also time; Direct Vision View Finder. 


HERBERT ¢ HUESGEN CO. 


18 East 42."° Street, New York N.Y. 
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Because of their 
ability, their perfect definition and 
brilliancy, Zeiss Tessar Lenses are the 
inevitable selection in every 


of Photography. 


Prices and particulars. on application 
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MAXIMAR A, including 3 metal plate holders 


and film pack adapter................ $44 


MAXIMAR B, including 3 metal plate holders 
and film pack adapter................ $49 


Ask your dealer to show you these cameras. 
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These plate cameras have many 
of the features of the advanced 
models, yet are moderately 
priced. Maximar A makes the 
popular 2% x 3%” pictures, 
using either plates or film 
packs. The Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 
f=4%" mounted in the new 
Compur shutter with self-timing 
device is standard equipment. 
Its double extension bellows 
permit the use of Zeiss Distar 
or Proxar supplementary 
lenses. Maximar B makes 9x 12 
cm. pictures, is also equipped 
with a Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 
f=5%”" and may be used for 
either plates or film packs. 
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Your own personal news-ree 


It isn’t just a different camera — it’s a 
different camera habit. Not just the 
now-and-then taking of a picture but 
the snap, snap, snapping of anything 
and everything that happens to 
interest you. Your own personal news- 
reel — as vivid and gossipy and com- 


plete as the experiences themselves. 


50 for 50 


For just imagine! 
This new little pocket- 
size Ansco Memo will 
give you fifty pictures 
on one 50c film—a 


penny a picture. You 


THE MEMO CAMERA 


can snap away to your 


It fits your 
pocket or handbag 


heart's content — it 

machine gun action 
costs so little. Ready the instant you 
want it — for a quick shot or a suc- 
cession of shots — from any angle you 


want to aim. 


From automobile, train or airplane, 


every scene becomes a picture, for your 
album, for enlargement or for projecting 


on a screen (with the Ansco Memo- 

scope.) You'll 

be amazed It's a habit 

at the way you have caught practically 

everything. And incidentally the MEMO 

habit develops that aptitude for quick, 
chance shots that is so 


often the secret of good 


picture-taking. 


The Ansco Memo Camera 
operates as fast as your thumb 
and finger can move. A twick 
of your thumb advances the 
film. Its automatic dial counts 
exposures as made; has direct- 
vision spyglass finder; easy 
daylight loading; no focusing. 
It can take a succession of 
snaps atan astonishingly rapid 
rate. Price $20.00 including 
carrying case. 


AGFA ANSCO OF BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


Please send me free 56 page Memo Handbook 


Name 


Address___ 
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ROLL FILM CAMERA 


The Lowest Priced 
Camera 
Ever Offered with an 


F 7.7 LENS 


Lens front automatically springs into position 


SIZE 2% x 3% 


when bed is lowered and focussing is done 
by means of the front cell of lens. 


Body of light-weight metal, imitation leather 
covered, genuine leather bellows, nickle plated 


trimmings, brilliant finder, % 
hinged back. Camera com- j ) 50 
plete with wire release . . . 


CARRYING CASE $2.50 


ILLOUGHBY 


U. S. SALES AGENTS 


110 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 
-Margaret A. Nichols........... 306 
The Grindelwald. Valley, Switzerland Thomas Blake, 307 
Executive Officers’ Tent—Camp Kumpe ........... Lieut. Joseph L. Kochka....... 308 
Glimpses of Signal Corps Training................ Lieut. Joseph L. Kochka....... 310 
Second Prize—Indoor-Genres....................... Thornton W. Dennis........... 324 
Third Gobrge W. .. $24 
Second Prize—Beginners’ Competition............ R. P. Tappendon.............: 327 
ARTICLES 
Why I Am a Pictorial Photographer, Number 26....Nancy Ford Cones............ 291 
The C. A.C. Camera Club of Oneida, N.Y........... Frederick B. Hodges........... 293 
The German Photographic Industry................ 300 
Edward D. Wilson............ 303 
Fortieth Exhibition—Brooklyn Institute............ Water. 304 


On Duty with the Photo Section, Sig-Res., U.S.A..... 


Lieut. Joseph L. Kochka, Sig-Res. 308 


An Amateur Film-Washing Device................. Peter P. Roccapriore.......... 312 
The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray, XII ..Neil Wayne Northey.......... 316 


Contents of previous issues of Photo-Era Magazine can be found by consulting the Readers’ Guide in your library 


To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho- 
tography are solicited and will receive careful 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 


To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will 
be mailed with the last issue of every subscrip- 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted receipt of 
the magazine for the following year. Send both 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. 


To Advertisers: Advertising-rates on application. 
Forms close on the 5th of the preceding month. 


Sample Copies: A sample copy will be mailed to 
any address for 25 cents in currency or stamps. 
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Published Monthly, on the Ist, at Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- 
Office, Wolfeboro, N.H., and Boston, Mass., under 
the act of March 3, 1879. 

Copyright, 1930, by Photo-Era Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc. All rights reserved. 

Yearly Subscription-Rates: United States and 
Mexico, $2.50 postpaid: single copy, 25 cents. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85 postpaid; single copy, 
80 cents. Foreign subscription, $3.25 postpaid. 

Foreign Agents: England, Houghtons, Ltd., 
88-89 High Holborn, London, W.C. Scotland, 
Robert Ballantine, 108%4 St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
Japan, Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Nihonbashi, 
Tori-Nichome, Tokyo. Australia, Kodak, Austral- 
asia, Ltd., Sydney. 
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GRAF 
LENSES | 
Only long lenses with true [in-focus] soft image can 


hope to make Realistic PICTURES. 


Learn to know the 


GRAF VARIABLE ANASTIGMAT 


Any degree of softness at a turn of the wrist. 


GRAF LENS COMPANY 


333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OUR COMBINATION OFFERS 
ON PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 


Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4-30 
American Photography . . . .  . for both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ G 00 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4.00 
Camera Craft . ‘ - for both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4-10 
Bulletin of Photography . - for both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 450 
Abel’s Photographic Weekly . . . .  . both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $G6.> 
Amateur Photographer (London) . . .  ._ for both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price 8G" 5 
British Journal of Photography « « « 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4.25 
The Commercial Photographer - for both, 
Photo-Era Magazine Our Price $ 4.75 
American Cinematographer . . . .  ._ for both, 
These prices apply in the United States and p i Canadian and Foreign postage will be extra. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Commercial 


EARN $2,000 TO $12,000 A YEAR! 


"THERE'S big money—fascinating work for YOU in commercial 

photography! You can quickly qualify for this well-paid pro- 
fession. —s your own or secure a well-paid position, just as 
you wish. Many ie 9 have incomes ranging from $2,000 
to $12,000 a year and more! 


Success is within your grasp! 
Thousands of men and women are winning quick success in commer- 
be oe aphy. One student, Michael Shuter of Brooklyn, N.Y., 

There is every indication that this time next year I shail 


ae ‘the $10,000 mar! J consider that the day I enrolled was a 


turning point in my career.’ 


FREE Book Gives Full Details! 


Let us tell you about this well-paid. uncrowded gp led you how in a few 
qualify as. an 


icture projectionist or 


ial photo-finisher. 


Photographer 


N. Y. 


for it today NOW! 


INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 3022, 10 West 33rd Street, New York City 


BIG, FREE gives full details. 


The ILEX-PARAGON 
Anastigmat F:4.5 Lens 


The new standard by which quality 
anastigmats are measured. 


Speed—Brilliancy-Sharpness—Flatness of Field 
Larger sizes equipped with diffusing device 
Literature on request 


ILEX 


OPTICAL CO. 


Rochester, (5) N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


NEW ONES JUST OUT! 


ASK US ABOUT THEM 
We Are At Your Service 


Address Inquiries to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Photograph the beautiful 
spring coloring with 


LUMIERE 


AUTOCHROMES 


for direct photographs in colors, with- 
out special apparatus except a yellow 
filter. Any plate camera can be used. 
As simple as ordinary photography— 
adding the charm of color to the 
picture. Used by thousands of pho- 
tographers for landscape and outdoor 
scenes; portraits in the studio or at 
home; copies of paintings and es- 
pecially in stereoscopic photography. 


Write for the Autochrome Booklet 
R. J. FITZSIMONS CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 


75 FIFTH AVENUE 


“Dear Mr. 
After actical 
Meter in 
stumbled on yours, ai it works right 4 is 
the only one that always gives exact results. 
Thank you, Mr. Harvey. I only paid $2.00 
for it and every time I ane ates 1 feel 
I owe = money. Sincerely, G.S 
t your dealers or direct from 
& JAMES, Inc., Manufacturers 
223 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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Since 1860 


TELEPHOTO 
LENSES 


Ta was 


Tue lure of the distance for your camera. 
Would you not like to record in permanent form the 
vanishing beauties of the distant landscape. The 
Dallmeyer Telephoto lens, aptly described as the 
magnetic lens will bridge the distance between the 
photographer and the scene on the distant horizon. 
The Adon F/4.5. illustrated above is a fixed-separa- 
tion telephoto lens of large aperture; it 
is designed to meet the need for a lens 
of long focus and ultra speed on cameras 
of short extension. Size of pictures just 


Graflex Camera with large Adon Telephoto double the normal scale. 
Lens F/4.5. Other Dallmeyer Telephotb 
Lenses are interchangeable without special 
adjustment for all Graflex Cameras. In- 
stantly attached and removed. 
Dallmeyer Telephoto Lenses are supplied in all focal lengths 
Speed range from F/3.5 to F/6.8 


Send for copy of "Why a Telephoto Lens” 
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MAXIMAR A, including 3 metal plate holders 
and film pack adapter................ $44 


MAXIMAR B, including 3 metal plate holders 
and film pack adapter................ $49 


Ask your dealer to show you these cameras. 


These plate cameras have many 
of the features of the advanced 
models, yet are moderately 
priced. Maximar A makes the 
popular 2% x 3%” pictures, 
using either plates or film 
packs. The Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 
f=4%" mounted in the new 
Compur shutter with self-timing 
device is standard equipment. 
Its double extension bellows 
permit the use of Zeiss Distar 
or Proxar supplementary 
lenses. Maximar B makes 9x 12 
cm. pictures, is also equipped 
with a Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 
f=5%" and may be used for 
either plates or film packs. 


485 Fifth Avenue NewYork 
728So.Hill St. Los Angeles. 
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Surely, this & not a rose/ | 


qj 


law FINEST LENS cannot make the photographic rose more than 
a flower. But the slightest touch of color suddenly warms the 
picture, breathes into the representation the very breath of life . . . 
makes the rose a rose! 


That is why a popular pastime has also become a profitable business 
—coloring photographs. To the expert Roehrig’s Transparent Oil 
Photo Colors are a new discovery in convenience, ease, accuracy of 
tint. To the amateur, it is a remarkably easy medium in which to 
work wonders with even an average photograph. These amazing 
tints are easily altered without damage to the print. They are 
guaranteed against the action of time and light. Write for further 
information on this fascinating subject. By the tube or in the set, 
Roehrig’s Transparent Oil Photo Colors are available at all dealers. 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., Inc. 


39 Henry Street Brooklyn, New York 


The FASTEST Lonvertible Lens 


PLASMAT F:4 


cy Calculated by Dr. RUDOLPH. 


W you derive the utmost advan- 
i tage from your _bellows-extension 
cameras—your Grafiex type—Use the 
single element of your Plasmat with its 
; longer focal length. The results obtain- 
able will exceed your most optimistic 
anticipations. 


UE to their complete chromatic cor- 

rection, the Plasmats may be em- 
ployed in color photography either in the 
autochromatic or three-color processes. 
They operate at a faster speed than 
other convertible lenses. 


Further information on request. 


HUGO MEYER:© 


245 West 55th St., New York 
Works: Goerlitz, Germany. 
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MOTION-PICTURE SECTION 


INSTANTLY/ 


The New Model 5 Victor 


Although announced but a month ago, the new 
Model 5 Victor Cine Camera has been pro- 
nounced an unqualified success. Dealers and 
users alike are highly enthusiastic over it. A 
veritable flood of orders foretells its extensive use. 


Have you seen this interesting new instrument? 


You'll have to see it—really to appreciate its 
unusual features. 


Visual Focusing, for one thing, makes its suc- 
cessful debut in the Model 5 Victor. No more 
out-of-focus movies—because you can focus this 
new cine camera by direct observation. Look 
through the lens and adjust the focusing ring 


MODEL! /FIVE 


by that most accurate of all criterions—your 
own eye! 


Slower S-L-O-W motion is another new fea- 
ture. And there are others. If you are interested 
in amateur cinematography and appreciate a 
really beautiful Camera—both in appearance and 

erformance —be sure to see the new Model 5 
ictor today! 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Davenport, lowa 
Branch Sales Office: 242 W. Fifty-fifth St., New York City 
West Coast Distributor: 
Leavitt Cine Picture Co., 1137 South Hope St., Los Angeles 


Canadian Distributor: 
Film & Slide Company of Canada, 156 King St., Toronto 


WITH 
HUGO MEYER LENSES 
UNLESS 
OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 
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D t 4 Modern high-power lenses—and surely Kodacol qui accurate 
T DISTANCE setting as well as correct Exposure. 

Exposure is correctly, automatically and simply provided by the DREM 
The direct Distance Meter exposure meters, but for DISTANCE we present now the direct “DIST,” 
which measures “on sight’’ used as simply as any telescope, but sensationally accurate from 15 inches 

to 50 feet and on to photographic infinity. —DIST measures “‘on sight.” 
Measuring Distance: 
Sight in the direction of 
the object.— Focus the 
image on the ground- 
glass very sharply by 
turning the long OUTER 
lens-tube. — The white 
index-line on the inner 
tube and in the notch 
ofthegrip-ringindicates 
on the distance-scale 
the object’s distance 
from the front lens. 


At Your Dealer’s 


110 W. 32nd St., New York 


Complete, with case 


$12.00 


IF YOU LIKE PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Let us Know it by Filling Out This Blank 
for Yourself or for a Friend 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER-BLANK 


To THE PHotoGRAPHIC DEALER, 
News-AGENT OR PUBLISHER: 
Enclosed is Cheque, Post-Office or Express Money Order for $2.50, 
(Canadian, $2.85; Foreign, $3.25) for which please send PHotro-Era MaGazInE 
for one year, beginning with the... number. 
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PEAR OFF HERE 


supply dealer’s or write for catalog 1174 


60 East 10th Street New York, N.Y. 


Summer means 


PICTURES 


when you 
carry a 


feticery 
Tas HEREVER you go, take a £6£€@ if you want to take 


° better pictures under all conditions of light and 
Me weather. The fits vest pocket or purse and per- 


a e mits 36 pictures, double-frame size, on a roll of cinema 
film. Enlargements to 12 x 18 inches or more preserve 
| 


and accentuate all detail, and positives may be used for 


\ 
screen projection. 


\ | Members of the Byrd Expedition, travelers on the Graf Zeppelin’s flights, 
scientists on the Greenland Expedition—all chose the £@éc@. The ideal 
camera for snapshots, portraits or sports pictures. 


See the at your photographic 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


Dept. 6-C 


Interested in Pictorial Composition? 


We are making a special combination offer for those who are interested 
in pictorial photography and composition. 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are able to offer 
Principles of Pictorial Photography 

By JOHN WALLACE GILLIES . . . . . (Regular Price) $3.50 
Photo-Era Magazine, 1 Year Caled 2.50 
Total (Regular Price) $6.00 


Our Special Combination Price | $ 4 ns v 
FOR THE BOOK AND MAGAZINE ° 


ORDER FROM 


PHOTO-ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Picture size: 
4% x 6em. (1% x 236 in.) 
Lens-Zeiss Tessar F/2.7 
Shutter-focal plane 
Speeds—1/50 to 1/1000 sec. and 

time 
Camera Size—2%4, x 3% x 44 
Weight—25 oz. 


PALMOS O 


For Plates & Filmpack 134” x 2%” (444 x 6cm.) 


fitted withCARL ZEISS TESSAR F/2.7 


The Palmos O. is the most practical 
camera for its particular field of photo- 
graphy. It takes plates and filmpacks 
41% x 6cm. Fitted with a Zeiss Tessar 
F/2.7 it will produce pictures under the 
most adverse conditions. Then there is the 
added efficiency of the focal-plane shutter 
of the safety self-capping type. The 
camera is of metal construction, leather 
covered and has leather bellows. Focusing 
is done by means of the focusing- 
mount of the lens. 3 metal plate- 
holders in filmpack adapter and 
carrying case included. 


Regular price, $164.00. our price $105, 00 


ABE COHEN’S EXCHANGE, INC. 
120 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 

Versification, Journalism, Play 

Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 

Dr. ESENWEIN ‘taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 

Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“ play work,” 
a he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 

constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. € universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
y are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Estaplished 1897 
Dept. 21 Springfield, Mass. 


The Writer's Libr: 13 vol 
— magazine jiterary workers; sample 
ual subscription in $3.00. 


RAMSTEIN - OPTOCHROME 
FILTERS 


HY take the fine edge 

off of a good lens by 
using inferior filters. TNSIST 
on the original patented gradu- 
ated sky-filter. Look for the 
name RAMSTEIN engraved 
on each filter. 


Ramstein graduated sky-filters bring out the clouds in 
your pictures—no additional exposure unless the filter 
is used with the yellow portion entirely covering the 
lens. A graduated sky-filter from yellow to white 
made of optical glass ground and polished like your 
finest lens—contains no gelatine or cement. Supplied 
in adjustable spring holders or in slip-over holders as 
illustrated. 


The color in these filters gives the maximum correction 
with the minimum exposure and is obtained by a secret 
formula that has never been successfully imitated. 
Catalog describes graduated filters as well as the 
Simplex Filter Sets made of the same optical glass that 
has made the Ramstein graduated filters famous. 


Sole Agent 


BURLEIGH BROOKS 


136 Liberty St., New York City 
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A RICHLY MERITED SUCCESS 


(Rolleiflex 


“THE CAMERA THAT THINKS FOR YOU” 


By the Makers of the Famous Heidoscope and Rolleidoscope Stereo Cameras. 


Gigantic Stride in camera construction that simplifies 
photography to the utmost degree, appealing alike to 
the beginner and advanced worker. 


All of the advantages of both roll-film and reflex cameras 

with none of the weaknesses of the roll-film instruments. 

Pric 
The only camera which gives an extremely brilliant and 
with finder lens F/3.1 easily focused image, full size and right side up, all during 


exposure. Gives hair-line definition in focusing, permitting 


With Zeiss Tessar $75 enlargements up to 20 inches, ease in composing, and cer- 
F/4.5 in compur tainty in determining the correct moment to make the 
exposure. 


With Zeiss Tessar $ 85 


F/3.8 in compur YOUR DEALER HAS INSTRUCTIONS TO GRANT YOU FREE 


TRIAL OF THIS CAMERA 
Send for New Fully Descriptive Catalog 


Agent for USA. BU RL EIGH BROOKS £25 Literty se. Nyc. 


Price Includes Case 


STOP GUESSING 
DISTANCE 


Heyde’s new model hs : 
Distance Meter is a [ij 
necessity for all cam- 
eras having a focusing 
scale. 
This pocket Distance Me- 
ter, the accuracy of which 
is absolutely guaranteed, 
is scaled from 4 feet to 
“infinity”. 
Eliminates out-of-focus 
and blurred pictures. In- 
creases your photograpic 
pleasures. 
PRICE $7.50 
Includes Leather 
Carrying Case 


**Special Free 5 
Day Trial Offer”’ 
Send Money Order and try 
this instrument at our ex- 
pense. If not woo 
money will be chee: y 
refunded. 


For sale at all Photographic 
Dealers or direct. 


cAN - R 
HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. on AMERIST 


Sole United States Agents MIM rd Avenue 
18 East 42nd Street » New York, N.Y. 764 Th — ee 
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For simplified operation and superior 
results, recognition nas 
peen awarded the ynexceiled quality 
of Mimos@ photographic products: 
3 Mimos® Carbon grown, portrait 
paper for contact and enlargements 
proauces by aevelopiné only and with- 
out the extraneous use of pleaching 
2> Mimosa Carbon Brown assures any 
number of prints of yniform tonal 
value. Further {nformatio®™ on Reauest- 
ation 
CITY 
— 


Ce 


f= genius of the photographer 
has here recorded the genius of the 
architect. Such work commands 
admiration, justifies your fees, 
wins you widespread recognition, 
But, of course, a good picture de- 
mands a good lens. 
This picture was made with a 
Bausch & Lomb Tessar. Litera- 
ture on request. 

Commercial Course of the P. A. of A. starts Monday, 


June 23rd, at Winona Lake, Indiana, 
directed by C. W. Howson 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


710 St. Paul Street - - Rochester, N. Y. 


Will the glittering pinnacle of snow full of tiny lights 
and shadows and fine granularities appear in the picture 


as a bare sheet of white paper? Not with 


RECTICOLOR 
NATURAL GLASS YELLOW FILTERS 


1. LIGHT — for instantaneous exposures, 
snapshots and studio portraits. 
2. MEDIUM — ffor near-distance land- 


scapes and snow scenes. 

3. DARK — for summer landscapes with 
deep-blue sky, panoramas and reproductions 
of paintings. Booklet on Request 


HERBERT & HUESGEN CO. 
Sole Distributors for the United States 
18 EAST 42 STREET NEW YORK 


SAVE 25 to 60% 


by purchasing 
a slightly used 


CAMERA-KODAK or LENS 


Hundreds of BARGAINS listed in 
our latest BARGAIN BOOK 
ASK FOR THE GREEN BOOKLET 


which is free. You will actually be 
amazed at the savings you can make. 


THESE BARGAINS ARE TESTED 
and will give you excellent service. 


SEND A DEPOSIT WITH YOUR ORDER 
and we will ship C. O. D. for balance. 


EVERY ITEM GUARANTEED FULLY 
Money returned if not satisfied after 
ten-days trial. 


CENTRAL CAMERA COMPANY 


230 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Dept. PE.-6D. 
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THE NEW 
ILLINGWORTH 


LIGHTNING PLATE 
1400 H&D 


for Press and Portraiture 


This plate is of outstanding speed, 
reliability and quality. One of the 
series of famous Illingworth “Fleet” 
Plates. Send for particulars. 


Medo Photo Supply Corporation 
323-325 West 37th Street New York 


PANCHROMATIC 
WORKERS 


‘TABLOID’ Desensitiser enables 
panchromatic emulsions to be 
desensitised with ease and certainty. 
Development can then be completed 
in comfort by yellow light. 
Ordinary plates and films can 
be developed in weak artificial light. 


=‘TABLOID’~ 
DESENSITISER 


Cartons containing 25 products 
From all Photographic Dealers 
R BURROUGHS WELLCOME & Co. (U.S.A,) INC. 
NEW YORK 


Pho. 1397 Ex. All Rights Reserved 


GOERZ LENSES 


FITTED ON THESE FINE CAMERAS 
MAKE AN IDEAL COMBINATION 


CAMERAS 


A Goerz importation, a fine camera, that will in- 
sure accurate precision results for the serious 
worker, yet embodies all of the convenience 
features necessary to produce good snapshots. 
Made in varying sizes in a price range with Goerz 
Lenses, from $57.00 to $69.00; or with Nagel 
Lenses, from $16.50 to $37.00. 


ROLLETTE 
CAMERAS 


(Vest-Pocket, 2 x 3 inches) 


A vest-pocket size camera, 
another Goerz importation, 
that though small in size 
offers many of the advan- 
tages of the larger cameras. 
Its compactness is a revela- 
tion and it may be used for 
precision work where larger 
cameras are not practical. 
Sturdy, strong, and neat in 


A pocket microscope, no 
larger than your fountain 
pen. Extremely useful to 
the careful photo-print 
worker. 


microscope. 


Microscope (15x, 50x), $6.75 
Extra lens set (80x, 250x), $4.00. 


An enthusiastic user writes: “The finest 
little outfit I have ever seen and com- 
pares very favorably with my $175.00 
I am using your smaller 
outfit due to its portability.” 


Stand with reflecting mirror, $4.00 


$1550 to $52.00. 
THE LOMARA 
**POCKET”’ 
MICROSCOPE 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 


319 E. 34th Street 


New York City 
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NOVABROM 
The Ideal all around Enlarging 
Paper. Easy to use and supplied in 
all surfaces and in various degrees 
of contrast. 


WELLINGTON 


The Bromoil Expert’s choice 


Zeiss Lenses and Cameras 
Leica Cameras and Accessories 


ROLLEIFLEX 
The De Luxe Reflecting Camera 


Pinkham & Smith 
Company 


15 Bromfield St. 292 Boylston St. 


We are pleased to call your 
attention to the illustra- 
tions in 


PHOTO-ERA 


as a sample of our 


Photo-Engraving 


Graphic Arts Engraving 
Company 


470 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


NUACE 
Mounting 
Corners 
“The Best by Every Test” 


The NuAce Corner is an artistic device for 
holding — snapshots or postals in albums 
or elsewhere. 
Place one on each corner of print, moisten 
and press down. Print is easily removed, if 
desired. NuAce are very strong; glue is 
guaranteed. 
NuAce Corners are now made in five colors; 
BLACK, WHITE, GRAY, and SEPIA, 100 
corners to - GOLD, 60 corners to 
package. Only one size and style. 

Price 10 Cents a Package 
For sale where photo-goods are sold and at 
the 5- and 10-cent stores. 

MADE ONLY BY 


ACE ART COMPANY 
Reading, Mass. 


PATENTED 


SPECIALIZING 


That’s what Hammer Laboratories are 
doing in the making of negative 
emulsions. If you will compare the 
from these emulsions, 
point for point, with the prints from 
any other negative material, you’re 
bound to see how you can make 
your dream for better prints and a 
better business come true. 


“Nothing is better except by comparison” 


Write for free portfolio of prints 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO. 


159 West 22nd St. 3547 Ohio Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates—WNon-display advertisements under this head 5 cents per 
word. Heavy-face type 8 cents per word. Count every _ 
number ae initial, yy heading and address. No ad 
tisement received for less than $1.00. Cash must onmunaas 
each order. We reserve the right to edit or decline copy. 


EASTMAN KODAK STORES, INC. 
(ROBEY-FRENCH CO.) 

KODAKS and SUPPLIES 
High-Grade Developing, Printing and Enlarging 
PICTURES, FRAMES and MIRRORS 
The house for people of discriminating teste 
38 BROMFIELD STREET - - - BOSTON 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY vou THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LEN Furnish us with the best descrip- 
tion you possibly 4 and you will receive a cash-or trade- 
offer. If you prefer, you can send in your goods subject 
to our inspection and then, if our offer is unsatisfactory, 
we will return your goods. 

Central Camera Co., 230 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 


Wellington Packs win new friends every 
day. See March and April magazines for prices — sizes. 
Edward McKenzie, 30 West 18th Street, New York 


More markets for your photographs. Particulars free. 


Snyder, 28 West 18th Street, New York. 


Graflex 214 x 344 Camera fitted with Goerz Celor Lens 
complete with filmpack and plate adapters and develo SY. 
ing tank. Price $35.00. John T. Huguenin, Rome, N 


COPYING, backgrounds blocked out and printed 
in, coloring in water and oils, dora type, speneess. 
enlarging any size, vignetting, lantern-slides mi 
colored, retouched. ANDRESS WHOLESALE ART 
SERVICE, 122 West 115th Street, New York City. 


M. FRANCAIS, Professeur parisien, Consultant to 
photographers, assistants, and retouchers pertaining to 
retouching. Summer Address: East Saugatuck, Mich. 


FOR SALE: Meyer Silar, 13 x 18 cm., complete with 
Plasmat F/4.5 and Meyer F/9 Wide Angle lenses, 
leather case, filter, extra plateholders. Used but little, 
excellent condition. Cost $325. Sell for $250 cash. 
Would —_ ae bank. Lock Box 47, 
Wolfeboro, N.H. 


SHOPWORN CAMERAS at bargain 
end for latest bargain DEWEY’S 
PHOTO- ‘SU PPLY SHOP, Canton, Pa 


your 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED 


Three months’ subscription to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE given 
for each copy received in good 
condition of the following num- 
ber: February, 1930. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


MAMMOTH PHOTOGRAPHIC CATALOG 


just issued. Send 25 cents to cover possess. which will be 
refunded on first purchase of $1.00 


Send for Sree of our Magazine 


GEORGE MURPHY, “tg 57 E. Ninth St., New York 
Tue STocKHOUSE 
Everything Photographic Established 1878 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during method: Noth: 
earn while you learn. experience qoogsegs N 
else like it. Send por Sree book. 


TOGRAPHY, and fun full 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
DEPT. 537-A. SEMOOL Chicago, U. S.A. 


LEARN at home practical method of 
PHOTO COLORING 
in Oil and Water Colors 


Send for a Complete Course containing lessons, 
photographs, chart and criticism privileges to: 
AVENIR LE HEART $5.00 por Course 


Inquiries Answered 
544-A Castro Street San Francisco, Cal. 


THERE IS 
NO BETTER WAY TO GET BIG RESULTS 


FROM A SMALL OUTLAY 
THAN THROUGH THE 


CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT OF PHOTO-ERA 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. (Inc.) 


Printed 
an alesmanship 


Srom 
Inception to Distribution 


272 Concress St., Boston, Mass. 
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Many nature-lovers 
find that true-sized 
photographs are the 
most valued feature 
of their notebooks. 


For Nature Study— 
The AUTO GRAFLEX 


ECAUSE of its generous bellows draw, the Auto Graflex is the 
ideal camera with which to make exact-sized close-ups of labo- 
ratory specimens, or small objects of any kind. 

Proper composition is taken care of by the revolving back, for 
vertical pictures of tall subjects; and the focusing panel, on which 
the image can be measured or examined under a 
magnifier. The fast Kodak Anastigmat lens and 
the focal plane shutter provide fully-timed expo- 
sures, and Kodak Roll Film, Cut Film, or Film 
Pack may be used in the proper accessory. 


314 x 4% Revolving Back Auto Graflex 
with Kodak Anastigmat /.4.5 lens 
sells for $158 at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Graflex cameras are made by 
The Folmer Graflex Corporation ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Children Love to Have their Pictures 
Taken with their Pets 


Preserve those 
magic child- 
hood days in 
pictures. Start 
this week-end. 


ILLY with his dog. Betty with the kitten 
she fondles so alluringly! Your children in 
their most appealing moods! 

Are you preserving these magic childhood 
days in pictures? Do it! By ail means, do it! It’s 
so much better to take pictures now than to be 
sorry, in a year or two, you didn’t. 

Billy soon will be a man. Sooner than you 
realize. Betty, a debutante. Children stay 
children so tragically fleeting a time! 

But you can keep them children always—in 
snapshots. Take a few every week-end. You'll 
have a record of their most attractive days 
that will become priceless 
beyond words. 

Start this week-end. Take 
your children with their 


#+KODAK#*# 


Only Eastman Makes the Kodak 


Use Kodak Film 
It gets the picture 


Insist on the always de- 
pendable Kodak Film 
in the familiar yellow 
box. It gets the picture. 
It assures you of better 
results. 


pets. Take them with their grandparents— 
take them in a score of ways that you'll love to 
look back upon through the years to come. 

If you have no camera, you can obtain a 
Brownie for as little as $2. And a Kodak for as 
low as $5. Either is easy to use, either makes 
excellent snapshots. 

The Modern Kodaks with fast lenses are 
especially desirable because they don’t require 
bright light. Clear or cloudy, and even indoors, 
wonderful pictures are the rule with these 
marvelous Modern Kodaks. Your Kodak 
dealer will gladly explain the Modern Kodaks 
in more detail and show 
you the different models. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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KODAK 
VELVET 
GREEN... Gives Unusual { 


Results in Your Summer Pictures 


\ OU will find Kodak Velvet Green a paper quite out of ( 
the ordinary for printing from your summer negatives. | 
Its warm, green tone transmits a natural and appealing | 


touch of the outdoors to your prints. Its rich gradations 


Eastman Automatic 


Tray 
Siphon 
—A Helpful 
pons, Accessory 
$6.00 Printing 


I you finish your own films, you'll 
find the Eastman Automatic Tray 
Siphon a most helpful convenience. 

This accessory converts any tray or 
basin into an efficient print washing 
machine. It maintains a constant 
level by supplying a stream of fresh 
water and removing the hypo-laden 
water at the same speed. Ask your 
Kodak dealer about it. The price is 
but $6.00. 


preserve detail faithfully, 
while its smooth, semi- 
matte surface gives de- 


lightful softness. 
The prices of Kodak 


Velvet Green are moder- 
ate. Its manipulation is 
almost the same as with 
Velox. It is supplied in 
both single and double 
weights, and in post cards 
—the latter an especial 
favorite of the vacationist- 


photographer. Try it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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From 9AM. @ 5 BM. Daily 
A Special Exhibition of Home Movies 


See them at 
Ciné-Kodak Dealers’ 
any day this month 


H ERE is the most amazing of all 
developments in Home Mov- 
ies. Every color the eye can see is 
reproduced exactly and unerringly 
on the screen. .. precisely as those 
colors are. 

Movies in full color...taken as 
easily as you make an ordinary 
snapshot! 


Come...See Them 
Just to learn how wonderful these motion pic- 
tures in color really are, see the special exhibi- 
tions this month at Ciné-Kodak dealers’ 
throughout the United States and Canada—of 
typical Kodacolor films. 

Movies that are life. For life, to the eye, is 
color and motion. And when you picture both 
you actually picture life as it really is. 

The exact color of your 
child’s eyes. The cheeks 
with the roses of youth. 


KODACOLOR 


Home Movies in Full Color...Easy to Make 


The addition of color to a picture of this kind brings beauty and realism 
that cannot be obtained in black-and-white movies. See for yourself. 
Visit the Kodacolor exhibition this month at Ciné-Kodak dealers’. 


Your mother just as she is today. Every scene 
of your travels. All in full-color motion pictures. 
Yet so simple that a child can take them! 
Step in and see these movies. The very same 
Ciné-Kodak (B or BB f.1.9) that takes black- 
and-white movies takes color. The same 
Kodascope (A or B) that shows black-and-white 
movies shows color. You simply use a Koda- 
color Filter and Kodacolor 
Film when making or pro- 
jecting movies in color. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Your Prints 
Are at Their 


Best on... 


VELOX 


‘ Y ELOX PAPER comes in four degrees ot 


contrast to fit every type of amateur 
exposure. Thus, no matter under what 
conditions your films are exposed, 
there is a degree of contrast to repro- 
duce your negatives to the best possible 
advantage. Velox paper is identifiable 
by the name tinted lightly on the back. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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